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be candid, however, and add that the summer was a dry 
one, and that neither fog nor mist nor rain anywhere be- 
fell, Mg impede my movements or lessen the pleasure of my 
Visi 

The fact has already been mentioned that Mr. Crisp is 
an extensive breeder of the Suffolk farm or cart horse. He 
keeps about 30 brood mares, and has nearly an equal num- 
ber in addition, including colts and stallions. A very good 
idea of the Suffolks may be obtained from the portrait given 
in another column (see p. 60,) of “Chester Emperor,” 
accompanied by a brief description and sonie remarks as 
to their character. I was told that the market price for 
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No. XXVIII---More about Farming in Suffolk. 








A Heavy Shower—Suffolk Uorses—Folding Sheep—-Embankment 
against the Wind—A Suffolk Plow—Donkeys—Tile Works—Pipe for 
Draining—Coliars—Tile for Rooting—The Chillesford Farm—Blading 
a Wheat Field—Marsh Embankmeats—Suffolk Swine—Progress of 
Agriculture and Wages paid to Laborers. 


The American climate is spoken of by English people 
with some horror of our sudden variations. I remember 
having met with a gentleman who had travelled in the 
United States, and who, on his return, narrated as one of 
the singular experiences of the journey, that 
a storm had occurred one night in hot weath 





horses of this breed for working purposes in Ipswich, vari- 
ed with quality, from $150 to $300, while that of stallions 
and brood mares runs from $500 to $1,500, according to 
the circumstances of the case. 

Of sheep, Mr. Crisp’s South-Down breeding-flock num- 
bered between eight and nine hundred. As to the system 
of folding, to which reference has been made, I should per- 
haps mention some further details. In our walk we pass- 
ed through a field, just then receiving a dressing of ma- 
nure in this way. Like the one I spoke of in my last, it 
had grown wheat in 1858, but there the succeeding crop 























er, producing such a sudden change that his 
host for the time being, got up and came to 
his room, to supply him with an extra cover- 
let. If there was no extreme descent of the 
mercury to render this hospitable attention = 
necessary while I was at Mr. Crisp’s, it was 3g 
not for the lack of a tolerably violent visita = 
tion one night from the thunder and rain. 
Though the sun was shining brightly enough 

as we breakfasted next morning, the paths 
and borders bore witness to as fine a washing 
as they would have been likely to receive on 
the banks of the Hudson; and during the sul- 
try weather of the following week or two, I 
thought more than once most wishfully, how 
occasionally in such a time at home, a squall 
and fluster will abruptly warn us of anything 
but an unwelcome change, the big drops at 
length relieving a swelling sky, and beating 
thicker and faster as the falling procession hurries forward, 
apparently startling Nature herself, very much as a ner- 
vous man might suffer in getting an extra dose at his first 
shower bath. Truth to tell, I did not remain awake long 
enough to know how far this English shower would have 
realized such a picture, and all the rains I actually saw 
were of that-gentle kind to remind one rather of a heavy 
mist that had borrowed the garments of a storm. I should | 
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Vignette representing a Suffolk Plow. 


was mangolds, while here they were just making prepara- 
tions for sowing turnips, of which the general seed-time 
of the region is from the 5th to 10th July, or thereabouts, 
On the former, there had been a “stolen” turnip crop, 
and here a corresponding one of trefoil was obtained as 
follows:—The seed was drilled upon the wheat stubble 
after a harrowing, no plowing being necessary, and the 
field fed off by the sheep some time in autumn, and-as 
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late as Christmas, and again in spring until perhaps the 
10th or 15th of May. Early in June the land was plowed 
and scarified, and then began the folding, 1,600 sheep be- 
ing confined by hurdles in a space just large enough to ac- 
commodate them without too much crowding, and the hur- 
dles being shifted from day to day until the whole surface 
should be thus treated. I find my notes deficient in not 
giving the size of the enclosure required for this number 
of sheep, but it appeared smaller than I was prepared to 
anticipate; nor am I quite certain whether any feed was 
given them to be eaten during the night—where the latter 
is the case, it is my impression that about two square 
yards of space are allowed per head. Stephens says that 
“the dressing thus given by 300 sheep is sufficient in a 
week for one acre of land, and is worth £3,” ($15.) Dur- 
ing the day, as already intimated, the sheep are at large 
upon the unenclosed gorse-lands. 

Along the side of the field in question, there ran an 
embankment of considerable breadth and height, together 
with the natural accompaniment of a ditch to promote the 
drainage of the soil. But the purpose of the embankment 
was to break the force of the wind over the surface of the 
ground, for the soil is so light as to suffer much from this 
cause unless some such precaution were taken. Arthur 
Young states that these drifting sands formed an exten- 
sive part of Norfolk, as well as bordering the Suffolk coast, 
before the introduction of turnip culture, and if I am not 
mistaken, the embankments here are of quite early erec- 
tion. 

A favorite plow in use in this neighborhood, has its beam 
erected at one end, even more than the handles are at the 
other, so that the two form very nearly a right angle. The 
accompanying vignette taken from the cover of Ran- 
somes & Sims’ Catalogue, will serve to give an idea of its 
appearance, although there represented in rather neater 
style than those one meets with at work. The draught is 
by a chain which will be seen attached to the beam just 
forward of the coulter, and in its shortness the affair re- 
minds one more of our implements, while it is in striking 
contrast with the long, lithe, low-lying furrow-makers 
which one finds further on in the same pamphlet this pic- 
ture is taken from, and which I found occupying all the 
sheds at the English show-yards. It much resembles what 
Loudon calls the Norfolk wheel-plow, to which, although 
‘clumsy in appearance from the great bulk of its wheels 
and their carriage,” he accords the credit of doing “its 
work with neatness in light friable soils,” and of requiring 
‘‘only a small power of draught.” 

After a tour among the stock with a farmer from anoth- 
er county, whose dialect was quite marked—his pronunci- 
ation of the word ‘‘ bull,” for example, being precisely in 
rhyme with the adjective ‘‘ dull,” but who was evidently a 
man of solidity and consequence where he lived—we set out 
for a drive of several hours, meeting, just as we were on 
the start, I remember, an errand-sent farm boy, bestriding 
one of those rare animals with us, which are in England and 
Scotland, as well as upon the Continent, so common and so 
serviceable for odd jobs on the farm, and for villagers who 
cannot reach so high in the scale of animal labor as the horse 
—I refer of course to that long-eared emblem of persis- 
tency and wisdom popularly known as the ‘ donkey.’ A cap- 
ital ass, it is stated, can be bought from $3.75 to $5, “in 
the prime of his age,” while a horse of much value costs 
at least twenty times as much; ‘‘so long as there is a 
hedge-row overgrown with briers and thistles, so long as 
there is waste land furnishing a few tufts of rank and bit- 
ter grass rejected of other cattle, so long will the ass stick 
to his work, thrive, and cost you nothing.”* Treated al- 
most uniformly with more or less cruelty and ingratitude, 
it is capable of carrying proportionately a heavier burden 
than the horse. Mules, which especially at the south are 
common enough with us, do not seem often bred in Eng- 
land, and all the asses I saw were stunted little things in 
comparison with some of the fine jacks our breeders have 
imported for mule-raising, so that I do not think much at- 
tention is paid either to their production or improvement. 

My host, among his other operations, manufactures tiles 
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for his own use and that of other farmers in the vicinity. 
In calling at the works, not just then in operation, I found 
the kind of which most were made, to be pipe tile of 14 
inch calibre, sold for from $3 to $3.75 per 1,000, though 
latterly as a general thing, at the lower figure—a price too 
small I think he said, to admit of any profit to the maker. 
These pipe appeared to be in more general use than tile of 
any otber shape, so far as my observation went, but Mr. 
C. also made horse-shoe tile, for which his price was 
$6.25 per 1,000 for the size two inches in the clear, and 
they are generally laid, he told me, upon a flat bottom tile, 
in lieu of the board which has here been most frequently 
employed for a bottom with us, when one is required— 
the price at which these are sold being $3.75 per 1,000. 
They are of the same length as the horse-shoe tile, and in 
laying are made to*break joints with them. Collars, also, 
are sometimes thought necessary with the pipe—simply a 
portion of a pipe one size larger, cut to the length of sev- 
eral inches, and fitting around each joint. More than once 
I heard it advocated, however, that the continuity of the 
drain is quite as likely to be perfect without the collars as 
with them; in the former case the whole length of the 
tile resting upon the ground, while in the latter the length 
of the collar alone is apt to be actually supported. 

Here they were also making what are called “ pan-tile ” 
for roofing—and, expressing some curiosity as to the pro- 
cess, a workman was called in to showit tome. The pan- 
tile, be it known, is of oblong shape, about 14 inches in 
length by nine-in width, with one side curling up and one 
side curling down, so that the ends when laid have the ap- 
pearance represented in the an- pes 
nexed figure. The clay is flat- 
tened out and shaped by hand upon a board of the right 
form. A man can make about 350 a day, and they sell for 
say $1.87 per 100. The under side has one or two little pro- 
jections, and, in roofing, these catch upon slats far enough 
apart to support the upper ends ef each tier of tile, the 
lower ends lapping perhaps four inches upon the tier below. 
No close boarding of the roof is necessary ; the tile are laid 
with mortar as a security against leakage, and these slats or 
laths, tacked horizontally across the roof timbers, are their 
only support. Hollow tile of diffefent shapes are made 
for the gutters and to invert over the ridge. I have spo- 
ken so much in detail, because tile is the almost universal 
roofing material one every where meets abroad. I really 
had some difficulty to explain to a gentleman with whom 
I was discussing the subject, what we mean by “‘ shingles,” 
and I realized how some of the simplest things in the world 
may not be very easily expressed in words on an impromp- 
tu trial. Pan-tile are made of different sizes, I should 
add, and what are called ‘plain tile,” or perfectly flat pa- 
rallelograms of burned clay, are also used, the latter pro- 
vided with holes through which wooden pegs are driven, 
to answer the purpose of the projections upon the others, 
in keeping them in place. 

Then we came to the “Chillesford” farm, containing 
another thousand acres, of which 400 are arable, 130 in 
marsh pastures, and the remainder in sheep walks. Among 
the stock upon it were 450 breeding ewes with their lambs, 
80 rams and four or five stallions, besides the horses em- 
ployed in working it. Here there are generally from forty 
to fifty bullocks fattened in winter, with the view mostly 
of their valuable services as manure-makers, and varying 
in number with the amount of straw produced for con- 
sumption. The cattle kept here were the Suffolk polled 
stock, several of which I mentioned as prize-takers at the 
Ipswich Show. A brief call at a third establishment, that 
of ‘“‘Gedgrave Hall,” concluded our rounds. 

Among other notes jotted down during this visit, I find 
several rather disconnected items. A mixture of two 
bushels vetches to one of rye is sown for the horses in 
early spring, being ready to cut or graze in April. The 
fields in Suffolk are almost universally plowed in lands or 
** stetches,” sometimes of 16 furrows width, or twice as 
wide as the drill and horse hoe are long—sometimes of 
only an equal width with the length of these implements. 
On some of the more luxuriant soils the wheat is “bla- 
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ded,” as I think the operation is called; we saw a field of 
28 acres, which the sheep had fed quite bare in May, and 
just before it came into head the men went through it 
cutting off the tops as a precaution against its being laid. 
It was now promising a fine yield. After the sheep had 
had an early bite in this field, it was horse-hoed between 
the drills and 12 lbs. white clover seed sown per acre; 
after which, if I am not mistaken, the sheep again grazed 
it over. After harvest the stubble would be grazed, and 
as late in the succeeding spring as May 20, or June 1, 
when the clover would be permitted to come on for a crop 
of seed. Great care is taken to keep the low lands clean. 
Gangs of children are engaged as weeders and for similar 
tasks—so much per acre being customarily paid for their 
labor to the man who superintends it—who, of course, 
makes as much as he can out of the job, by employing his 
own children or agreeing with the parents of others in the 
neighborhood to secure the services of theirs. 

Of the “ Butley Abbey” farm alone, about 300 acres 
are drained at an average cost of $25 per acre. Mr. C. 
has two steam engines for threshing, &c.—one a seven, 
and the other an eight horse power. The “marshes” to 
which I have referred, are protected from the sea water 
by an embankment, with the usual system of drainage 
gates which let off the water when the tide is out, but 
when it rises shut by their own action to prevent its ad- 
mission upon the ground. This dike extends more than 
twenty miles, and the marshes are very. productive of 
wheat, as well as the best of grass lands. 

With the Suffolk Swine, many in the United States are 
already somewhat familiar. The stock of the Messrs. 
Stickney and others in the vicinity of Boston, obtained 
directly from Mr. Crisp, has been quite widely disseminated 
through the country. It is classed as a “small breed,” 
although it is difficult to say what standard of size justifies 
the application of the name to some of those I saw at 
Butley Abbey. Mr. C. was quite an exhibitor at the Royal 
Society’s show this year, having received the second prize 
of $25 for a boar, the first being awarded to one of 
Prince Albert’s celebrated breed, and having taken also 
both the first and third prizes in the class of sows. He 
has two distinct families of them, one of blacks, and the 
other of whites—the latter of which alone have been im- 
ported ; he seemed, however, to be of the opinion that the 
black was the better “summer pig” of the two—better 
able to stand the heat, while the white is the more com- 
mon, and equally good for cold weather. 

Suffolk is a county of nearly 800,000 acres, in something 
like crescent form. Like the other eastern counties, it 
feels less the influence of the Atlantic in tempering the 
climate and rendering it moist, and the winds of the north- 
east in spring are spoken of as pretty sharp. The soil 
along the coast is mostly sandy, and there are some sands 
and fens in the northwest, but the central parts are of 
strong loam, with a substratum of clayey marl or occasional- 
ly of chalk. Draining was considerably in vogue at quite 
an early day, constructed with bushes or straw; claying 
and marling the sands was practiced, adds Loudon, “ but 
sand laid on clay found. of no use, or marl on clay, accord- 
ing to the old adage— 


** Marle clay, throw all away; 
Marle sand, and buy land.” 


The same writer refers to the practice of folding as “ uni- 
versal ;” he also compliments the plowmen of the county 
as particularly skillful. 

While writing out these notes, foreign journals bring to 
hand a lecture lately delivered (Dec. 7) by Mr. Roperr 
Bonp of Ipswich, in which that gentleman—who is the ac- 
complished Secretary of the “Suffolk Agricultural Asso- 
ciation,” states a fact illustrative both of the progress of 
English Agriculture, and of the length of time which some 
of the English records cover,—that in the year 1387, 66 
acres of wheat upon the Manor Farm of Hawstead in that 
county, produced 69 quarters of grain, and 26 acres of 
barley 52 quarters, 2 bushels—that is, the wheat at the 
rate of less than 84 bushels per acre, and the barley at 
the rate of about 16 bushels. The present average pro- 
duction of wheat, on the other hand, is 28 bush. per acre. 








The wages which laborers receive range from nine to 
twelve shillings per week—say from $2.25 to $3—but I 
think a good many operations here, as elsewheré, are paid 
for by the job. 

It was while we were undergoing on this side the water, 
our annual relapse of patriotism—while our church bells 
were ringing, processions moving, and gunpowder proving 
itself most vociferous of revolutionary reminiscences, that 
the interesting observations were made which I have been 
endeavoring to record above—greatly I fear to the loss of 
the freshness and connectedness they possessed when 
gathered. And not until I had bid good-bye to the kind 
hospitalities of my friend, and seated myself in the eve- 
ning London train, had it occurred to me, how that this 
‘“‘Fourth of July” was rapidly passing by without salute 
or celebration, and, worst of all, in actual intercourse of 
the most amicable kind, with one of those ‘ Britishers,” 
whom some charitable travellers have represented us as 
hating so vehemently. L. H. T. 





Great Timothy Hay Crop--Pasturing Meadows. 


Mr. Eph. Gould, as certified at the Washington (0.) 
Co. Fair, raised the past year eight thousand, five hundred 
and forty pounds of Timothy hay on a single acre—cutting 
the amount at once mowing. The aftermath, on the 
first of October, was estimated equal to three-fourths of a 
ton. Mr. Rathbone, of Marietta, who communicates the 


above to the Ohio Farmer, is of the opinion that “the 
secret of this great crop lies in the fact, that Mr. Gould 
never pastures his meadows. The aftermath protects the 
stools throughout the winter, and the grass gets an early 
start in spring. In case of a drouth the aftermath serves 
as a mulch, and under any circumstances makes a good 
manure. Meadows that are never pastured, will last much 
longer than the pastured, besides giving a larger yield.” 

It may be questioned whether pasturing meadows is as 
objectionable as Mr. R. believes, but no one can doubt 
that Timothy meadows are injured and often ruined by 
close pasturing. The well known fact that this grass has 
a bulbous root, generally lying just above the surface of 
the ground, which is often broken or eaten by grazing 
animals, would suggest a caution to farmers against pas- 
turing Timothy meadows or depending on Timothy for 
pasturage to any great extent. But there are some evils 
attendant on a heavy growth of aftermath allowed to re- 
main on the ground, as all farmers know. 

Probably the above crop of Timothy hay is the largest 
ever taken from an acre atasingle cutting. The Ohio 
State Ag. Society awarded recently its highest premium 
for six tons and 1209 Ibs. of hay grown on two acres.— 
Three tons is as great a crop as often produced—and the 
average hay crop of the country is usually not far from one 
ton per acre. That it might easily be doubled, we verily 
believe; and there is no item of farming which more 
needs or would better repay attention, than the grass crop. 

eee 


KING PHILIP CORN. 


The King Philip corn I suppose is named after Philip 
the celebrated King of the Narragansett Indians, who 
caused large quantities of eorn to be raised and stored, 
preparatory to his great struggle with the colonies, and en- 
joined all the tribes of Indians that were in league with him 
to do likewise, thus providing the sinews of war; for corn, 
not money, was the sinews of war then. The kind of corn, 
or one of the kinds of corn he planted, was a rather 
large, white, eight-rowed variety, something like the smut- 
ty white, but larger. 

The farm of one of my neighbors was purchased by his 
ancestors of King Philip’s father, when Philip was a boy. 
Corn was growing on the farm at the time of purchase, 
and it must have been ptanted by Philip or his father, or 
by their direction. The same kind of corn is planted to a 
considerable extent in this vicinity now. On that farm the 
seed corn has never been changed. 
Plymouth Co., Mass. 
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CULTURE OF GROWING WHEAT. 


A writer in the Mark Lane Express argues that “ ofall 
crops wheat is most in need of tillage during its growth ; 
for the climate requiring it to be sown in autumn, that it 
may get a sufficient start in spring to give time for filling 
and ripening the ear, there are many months longer than 
are taken by any other crop, in which the efficiency of the 
preparatory tillage may be lost, the fine particles of soil 
coalescing again, and excluding the atmospheric supplies 
of nutriment; so that long before the crop has reached 
maturity, or come to that critical period of the setting o1 
the bloom and swelling of the kernel, (when the plants 
need “good keeping,” or will fail in fecundity,) the land 
is almost as solid and impervious as it was before the seed- 
bed preparation began.” 

Culture is only practicable under the drill system, and 
the shallow tillage generally given in England under that 
system is found profitable, but the writer above quoted, 
would have deeper and more thorough culture, like that 
practiced under the Lois Weedon system of wheat grow- 
ing, which is there found to go far to maintain the fertility 
of a naturally good soil without manure, as recently no- 
ticed in another place. 
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Underdraining with the Mole-Plow. 





We find in a recent Ohio Farmer an account by J. M. 
Trimble of Highland, of quite an extensive experiment in 
underdraining prairie land by the use of open drains, and 
ditches cut with Emmerson’s Mole Plow. Thinking it will 
be of interest to our readers, we condense the main por- 
tions thereof below. 

The year’s operations were confined to 230 acres of 
prairie land on the west bank of Rattlesnake creek. Mr. T. 
first laid out with an engineer’s level 685 rods of open ditch, 
at 80 rods apart, varying in depth from 4 to 6 feet, and in 
width from 6 to 8 feet, allowing for slope of banks 14 feet, 
to one foot in hight, which was let by contract at 65 cents 
per rod, and finished in October, 1858. The underdrains 
were cut in March, April and May; first laid off with the 
level, but more with the view of tapping the wettest por- 
tions of land between the open ditches, than a regard to 
straight lines, or thorough underdraining, In this way, 
with the ditcher, two yoke of cattle and two men, in six- 
teen days we put in 1,500 rods of underdrain, at a depth 
of three feet four inches, and a cost of $65. 

The account states that “at the time of running the 
mole plow, the surface of the ground was covered with 
water, from one to six inches deep. The surface soil to 
the depth of from one to two and a half feet, is a black 
elay, or loam, rather a compact, tenacious soil; the sub- 
soil is a close, compact, yellow clay, to the depth of from 
three to five feet.” The sod was then broken up, or turn- 
ed over, from six to eight inches deep, harrowed (200 acres 
of it,) and then planted to corn, finishing the 200 acres on 
the 23d of May. On the memorable fourth of June it 
was up from 6 to 16 inches high, but on the morning of 
the 5th, all lay flat with the ground. It was then plowed 
up and replanted, and the product under these circum- 
stances was 60 bushels per acre. The 30 acres planted 
last, on the sod and without culture of any kind, produced 
40 bushels per acre. In relation to the working and suc- 
eess of the experiment, Mr. Trimble remarks: 


“The underdrains all performed their work well up to the 
middle of July, when they began to fail, and by the first of 
August were perfectly dry. I have been on the farm from 














the 3d up the 25th of November, during which time we have 
had several hard rains; and I have examined the outlets te 
all of the underdrains, which, without a single exception, are 
passing off large quantities of water. From a close observa- 
tion during the summer, I am satisfied that the underdrains 
were quite as important tothe growing crop during the 
drouth, from May to September, as they were in carrying off 
the surplus water in the spring ; and I am equally certain 
that the increase of crop, resulting from draining is all of 20 
bushels per acre, which would leave the account stund thus: 
Six hundred and eighty-five rods open ditch, at sixty-five cts. 
per rod, $445.25. One thousand five hundred rods of under- 
drain cost $65. Use of ditcher, wear and tear, $2575. En- 
tire cost, $536. Cr. by twenty bushels of corn on two bunds 
red and thirty acres, gives four thousand six hundred bushels, 
at 25 cents, $1,150; showing a profit of $626 in favor of the 
mole plow in a single year.’’ 


In regard to other experiments which have proved 
failures, it is remarked ; 


“The mole plow has been condemned from the fact of im- 
proper use, not procuring sufficient outlet, running the ditches 
too shallow, and failing to reach the clay sub-soil with the 
mole. I have no faith in the use of the implement without a 
clay sub-soil for the mole to operate in. Otherwise the aper- 
ture made by the mole will cave, and fill up.” 

0-o—_—__—_—_—— 
Strawberries Mulberries and Grapevines. 








Eps. Cutt. anp Co. Gent.—I am intending to set out 
quite a quantity of the Wilson’s Albany and Hooker's 
strawberry plants next spring, and have thought of adop- 
ting the mode of culture of alternate strips. I wish to in- 
quire if these two varieties do well when cultivated in this 
way? Hovey’s Seedling does not, for a very large part of 
the young plants formed in the preceding autumn will not 
bear any fruit. How is it with the Albany and Hooker 
in this respect ? (1.) 

I also wish to inquire as to the merits of Downing’s 
Mulberry. Is it a fine fruit worthy of general cultivation, 
hardy and productive? Arenot birds fond of mulberries 
as well as cherries ? (2.) 

Can you inform me how grapevines are grown from sin- 
gle eyes in the open air? Also how to raise extra sized 
layers for immediate bearing ? (3.) 

Is the method of propagating the Blackberry described 
in the December nnmber of the Cultivator, equally good 
for the raspberry ?(4.) SupscriBer. 

1. We have found the preeeding year’s plants of the 
Wilson and Hooker, but more especially the Wilson, to 
produce well the next spring, but not so abundantly as 
their second year. When they do not the first year, thin 
them out, and they will make amends the second year. 

2. We have found Downing’s mulberry hardy, but can- 
not speak personally of its merits as a fruit, nor of the 
fondness of birds for it. 

8. Grapes from eyes are usually grown in propagating 
houses or hot-beds, and not in the open air. Grafting is 
the best for immediate bearing. 

4. Both the raspberry and blackberry are thus propaga- 
ted, but the raspberry does best in a propagating house, 
with a little bottom heat. 





e@e 
Green Corn Pudding and Succotash. 





Will you or some of your subscribers, inform me how te 
make corn pudding of green corn or roasting ears— also how to 
make succotash. H.G.P. Butler Co. Pa. 

Grate the green corn from 24 ears—to this add 1 quart of 
milk and 3 eggs, 1 tablespoonful of sugar, half a teaspoonful 
of salt. Now, this must be varied according to the age of the 
corn ; if the corn is old add more milk or take less corn. Bake 
in pie dishes, till of a proper custard consistency. 

Succotash is of two kinds—green and dried corn. For the 
first, boil the beans first, as they need more cooking, then 
shave the green corn off the cob, and boil it with the beans. 
then season to taste with butter or cream. With dry corn, 
the corn must be soaked until it is thoroughly swelled out 
tender, and then treated as the other. 
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{Fer the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


CULTURE OF THE ONION. 


Eps. Co. GextLeMax—There is in the “Co. Gent.” an 
inquiry for “a good article on the Culture of the Onion.” 
The answer comes in an article by J. W. Proctor of Essex, 
Mass., but as the onion is very largely cultivated in this 
vicinity, many farmers raising from two to twelve acres, 
and as our mode of cultivation may differ somewhat from 
that of Mr. P., I have concluded to write you a short arti- 
cle on the subject. 

1. The ground selected for onions should be the best on 
the farm, as free from stones as possible ; and it should be 
made very rich by the application in large quantities of 
the best manure to be had. We have lately practiced 
plowing in our manure in the fall, and then in the spring 
we harrow thoroughly, and give a top-dressing of some 
bought manure—guano, bone-dust, or whatever we prefer. 
In this way we can sow our seed from one to two weeks 
earlier than if plowed in the spring, and experience shows 
this to be very important. Whether plowed in spring or 
not, the ground must be well harrowed—every stone or 
any other obstruction picked carefully off, and then made 
very smooth and level with a hand rake. Extra care in 
the preparation of the ground is amply repaid in the after 
cultivation. 

2. When the ground is ready, we sow our seed, using a 
small machine which sows two rows at a time as fast as a 
man can walk. This machine is made near here, and I 
have never seen it in the agricultural stores. To the onion 
grower it is invaluable. The seed after being deposited in 
the drills, is covered by pushing a common hoe along the 
row, very lightly and carefully. The covering is some- 
times done by a board attached to the machine, but I do 
not think in as perfect a manner. 


If the weather is favorable, the plants will be up in 
about three weeks, and then the labor of cultivation begins. 
Our rows are twelve inches apart, and we use, for the space 
between the rows, very narrow hoes, about nine inches 
wide, and so narrow that the earth will run freely over 
without moving along in front. There have been two ma- 
chines contrived during the past year for hoeing onions, 
and they promise to save a vast deal of labor. The weed- 
ing is done by hand, the boys passing over the row on their 
knees, and taking out the weeds with a small hoe an inch 
or two wide. These tools are best made from a thin saw 
plate, and should be kept bright. They are very handy | 
about the garden. The weeding should be continued until 
the crop is fit to pull, as the injury done by going through 
the onions when large, is not half as great as that caused 
by the weeds going to seed for next year. When ripe, | 
the onions are pulled and left on the ground tocure. They | 
should be thoroughly dried, and then, if stored in a cool, 
dry place, they will keep without much trouble the whole 
winter. 

The average crop with us is about 500 bushels per acre, 
but 800 are often grown. And the average price is $1.50 
per barrel, from which it is easy to see that with a good 
market, and thorough cultivation, the crop can be made 
very profitable. Epw. J. Taytor. Southport, Conn, 

© 0 e— 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
Driving Bees---Bee-Hives, &c. 
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In the Country Gentleman of Jan. 5, I noticed the inquiry 
“S.H.S.,” for a method of driving bees from one hive to | 
another. He asks if it is possible? It is, and very easily 
done. The simplest mode which I am acquainted with, is to 
take the old hive a short distance from its usual place, and 
put an empty one instead. Having protected your hands and 
face in such a manner that they will not be able to sting you, 
then jar the hive—the bees will fly out, dart back to where 
the hive used to stand, enter the new one, and soon become 
domiciled in their new abode. This operation I think is 
sometimes very beneficial, especially when the comb has be- 
ecme old and dirty—it seems to have the power of rejuvena- 
ting the old swarm. When they have about all evacuated the 
old hive, it can be carried into a dark room or cellar, being 
careful to have a small hole through which a little light can 
penetrate—the remaining bees will fly to this, and thence 





good many. 


| the bees to form comb in. 





find their way to the new home. 
for clearing box honey of bees. 
Another plan is to invert the hive—set another one directly 
on top of it, adjusting it in such a manner that the bees can- 
not escape without getting into the new hive. Then breathe 
tobacco smoke into the bottom of the old one, gently tapping 
the hive at the same time—a few moments will suffice for 


This plan isa very good one 


the bees to clear the old hive. Care must be taken not to 
apply the fume too strongly, or it will make them so torpid 
and stupid that they will not stir, resisting all efforts to dis- 
lodge them. I think this is the reason why many fail in dri- 
ving them from boxes with tobacco smoke—they are rendered 
stupid before they are aware of whatails them. Bees natu- 
rally have a strong antipathy to tobacco smoke, and will 
always get out of the way if a chance is given them. 

Still another method I heard spoken of the other day. It 
does not differ materially from the first however. It is this— 
Cover the face, &c., to prevent stinging—then place a rope 
of good length around the top of the hive from which you 
wish to expel the bees — set it off the plank—place another 
instead—and then carefully place the one containing the bees 
on your back, holding it to its place by the rope. Then take 
a stroll out in the lots—a few turns will suffice to dislodge 
them. I should not prefer the last method for several rea- 
sons not worth mentioning. 

My father keeps about 40 or 50 swarms of bees. The hive 
which he uses—got up by himself five or six years ago—is 
very well liked by those who have seen it, and used bya 
It is different from any description that I have 
ever seen. Perhaps it would suit the ideas of some of your 
readers, and I will give a short description of it. The propor- 
tions of the hive are as follows: Height two feet—one foot 
square clear inside—space in top for box 9 inches high—lea- 
ving 14 inches space below the box and partition board for 
Door in front, 20 inches, is put on 
4 inches from the bottom. If put any nearer than that, the 
bees when hanging out, are apt to get on it, thus hindering 
the opening of the door. Ventilator in the back of the hive 
near the top. An auger hole is made through the partition 
bvard for the purpose of letting the bees into the boxes. A 
glass 9 by 12, is placed in the lower part in front, for the pur- 
pose of examining into the wellfare of the bees. He always 
planes and paints thom. 

The dress he has for the purpose of hiving the bees, is made 
of coarse book muslin or musqueto netting, or anything which 
will admit of a free circulation of air, and will prevent the 
bees from getting near his face. It should not be so close as 
to obstruct the sight. It is made something in the shape of a 
shirt, with sleeves, and reaches down well in the waist. The 
upper part is entire, with the exception of a hole of three or 
four inches in diameter. It is drawn on over a hat, the crown 
of the hat protruding outside. The brim of the bat keeps it 
clear from the face. This, with the addition of a pair of gloves 
which come well up the wrist, when they are well tied on, 
make a rig which costs but little, and one which any person, 
when they have them on, need have no fear of bees. 

There are quite a number of bees kept in this section; but 
very little pains is taken to house them, however--are gen- 
erally left out without any protection whatever during the 
winter. In the spring the colony comes out very much weak- 
ened. This I think is one cause of so many fuilures, together 
with carlessness in spring when they are hatching. There 
are exceptions to this rule however, some taking excellent 
care of them. Still bee-keeping here as an art is in its in- 
fancy. 

Bees situated a mile from the lake, which is 2} miles wide, 
often cross it for the purpose of getting honey. E. A. Kixe. 

Cayuga Co., N. Y. 


Renxssecaer Co. AG Sociery.—The annual meeting of 
this Society was held on the 17th inst., for the exhibition 
of winter crops, and for the election of officers for the en- 
suing year. 

The Society resolved to purchase six acres of land lying 
between Troy and Lansingburgh, at $300 per acre, for the 
permanent use of the Society, and to make a sale of its 
present property in Lansingburgh. 

The Hon. Grorce Vat of Troy, was elected President- 
The retiring presiding officer, L. CuanpLer Bat, Esq., 
delivered an eloquent address, for a report of which,.and 
of the proceedings of the Society, we are indebted to the 
“Troy Times.” Since the last meeting two of the earliest 





friends and most efficient cfficers of the Society have died; 
B. B. Kirtland of Greenbush, and Joseph Hastings of 
Brunswick, 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


OSAGE ORANGE FOR HEDGES. 


Ens. Co. Gext.—The question naturally arises, with 
what shall we fence our fields a century or even a half 
century hence? When we look over the map of North 
America, we find that a considerable portion of this vast 
territory is eomparatively destitute of timber. From the 
western line of the State of Indiana to the eastern slope of 
the Rocky Mountains, a distance of some twelve hundred 
miles east and west, and south from Kentueky, including 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, and a part of 
Wisconsin, timber in this vast region is greatly in want. 
The eastern States once were heavily timbered, but the 
stately oak, with his vast list of associate neighbors, are, 
toa great extent, gone; so much so that many of the 
inhabitants are now for purposes of economy, and to save 
the small remnant of timber left, compelled to use coal 
for fuel from the mines of Pennsylvania. The question 
is, what shall we do for materials to guard our erops from 
our domestic animals? In many locations in the eastern 
States, a supply of stone is at hand. With stone laid in 
wall a good fence is made; but in the vast northwest we 
have neither timber nor stone. 

it was believed by some in this region that a fence 
could be made of a ridge of earth well sodded, by care- 
fully cutting up the prairie sod into squares as large as a 
man could lift, then throwing up the dirt and making a 
ditch about two and a half feet wide and two feet deep, 
then over the embankment placing the sod. These fences 
were of short continuance as the sods seldom compacted 
and grow. The heavy beating rains and frosts of winter 
soon made gaps in them, and after a year or two became 
unsightly and useless, affording a fine place for cattle to 
eut their pranks in, making the dust fly with their horns. 
Thousands of miles of this sod fence have been made on 
our open prairies, but now seldom a trace of them can be 
found. 

The heaviest and best trees of our timber have been 
felled, worked up into rails or used in building, and are 
now nearly extinct. For the last few years, as the west 
has rapidly increased in population, posts and boards have 
been mostly used for fencing. The new settler could not 
wait to raise a hedge—his crops must be protected, and 
as posts and boards were the most ready material, they 
were chiefly used. When the pines of the north are gone, 
and the supply of timber from that source fails, I again 
ask, with what shall we fence our farms? Nature has 
furnished us with a sure and reliable material, viz.: the 
Osage Orange or Maclura shrub. 

Some fifteen years ago, Prof. Turner, of Jacksonville, 
in this State, and a few others, procured seeds of the Ma- 
clura from Texas; planted them, and tried the experiment 
in hedge growing. Their labors were crowned with suc- 
cess. Soon there was a great demand for seed, prices 
ranging from $20 to $30 per bushel. The seeds were sown 
in nurseries, and at one year’s growth, packed and sent to 
purchasers many miles distant at $10 per thousand. To 
encourage the growth and to induce people to try the 
hedge, the State Ag. Society offered liberal premiums for 
hedges at different ages of growth. The County Socie- 
ties also rewarded the owners with suitable premiums for 
best hedges. We do not say that ail who éried the plants 
succeeded. There are men who have the best of stone at 
hand, who cannot or do not lay them into a handsome and 
compact wall. Neither do we find a good substantial rail 
feace made, even where the rails are of the best kind, or 





x good post and board fence made even out of good ma- | 


terials. Some ment wont do their work well; they will 
make a balk or a botch of anything they undertake—so 
with hedge growing—they will not do it right even if a 
good pattern is on their first neighbor’s farm. In growing 
an orchard, how many fail? We cannot, therefore, ex- | 
pect that all who attempt it will succeed. To meet with | 
success, as in everything else, the work must be done well. | 


As I have had some experience in hedge growing, I | 
will give it to your readers, hoping that I may induce 
others to fry, for the question is still before us, ‘ with 
what will we fence our fields?” 





Twelve years ago, one 


4 





of my neighbors bought 2,000 plants of one year’s growth 
at a cost of $10 per 1,000. These plants, after being as- 
sorted, were set out in a line of about 100 rods, and eare- 
fully cultivated and trimmed for three years. Since then 
it has been eut down but once, leaving the main body and 
limbs about five feet high. Now it stands fall ten feet 
high, and has been a perfect barrier to all quadrupeds 
since the third year after setting out. Others im this 
neighborhood soon followed, but had to send some 200 
miles to get the plants. Traveling agents were employed 
to scour the country and contract at prices from $6 to $3 
per 1000, delivered, with full directions for setting, trim- 
ming, &e.. Some furnished plants, prepared the ground, 
set out and cultivated for four years, and then by pre- 
vious contract received 80 eents per rod. Some of the 
best hedges in our county are those as last described.— 
Now thousands of miles of very excellent fence are 
stretched over our western lands. 

As the seeds were all procured from Texas, a trade of 
considerable importanee sprang up. Now the seeds can 
be had at from $12 to $16 per bushel anywhere. No 
doubt there were many worthless seeds sold, but now, 
those who are acquainted with them, can readily deteet 
the spurious or defective. We know large nurseries, 
some growing from 100,000 to many millions annuaily, 
who sell at from $1.59 to $2 per 1000. I understand that 
Messrs. Overman & Mann, near Bloomington, in this 
State, the last year planted over 100 acres with seed. I 
have not tried to raise the plants from the seeds but once, 
and then met an entire failure. The safest way, I con- 
sider, is to buy the plants of the nearest nursery, carefully 
assort them into three classes—the best and largest set 
out together, and also the seeond size by themselves, and 
the third class should be used for the stove. 

After the plants are procured from the nursery and as- 
sorted, with a spade make a trench some ten inches deep 
—make a grout of loose dirt and cow dung, thin enough 
to well cover all the roots—then place them in the trench 
and cover about two or three inches above the top of the 
roots, care being taken to have all the roots weil bedded 
in dirt. After the buds are well open, and the leaves be- 
gin to appear, transplant. The ground should have been 
| plowed in the full about eight feet wide, by leaving the 
| last furrow in the center at least a foot deep. In the 
| spring commence in the center and throw the dirt all baek, 
| leaving a fine mellow bed to receive the plants. It will 
| do to prepare the ground in the spring. By either time, 
_be sure to have a finely pulverized soil to receive the 

plants. Draw a line, no matter how Jong, and fasten it 
to its place by driving hooked stakes over it; then with 
'a spade, which is thrust at least ten inches deep, place 
the plants which have again been grouted and assorted, 
after being taken out of the sprouting bed and put in their 





| places. A man with his spade, and a boy to put in the 
| Plants, can set half a mile in a day. While setting, the 


| spadesman tramps the dirt carefully, but not too tightly, 
about the roots. The plants should be set about two 
inches below the place where they grew in the nursery, 
and about six inches apart in the row. All the yellow 
part of the root should be out of sight. 

If there are low moist places over which the hedge is 
to pass, raise the dirt some two or three feet high and 
keep the two ditches cleaned out that the water may have 
a free chance to run off. If a low place is to be crossed, 
where water is liable to stand, bring the hedge raised on 
the embankment to the center of the low ground, then cut 
a deep ditch, sufficiently deep to carry off all the water, 
or under drain, which is better. At the opening in the 
ditch set two or more posts and board up. It is very 
necessary that this care be observed in erossing low ground, 
as the roots of the Maclura run almost straight down and 
very deep—and they will no more thrive in a wet subsoil 
than an apple tree will. As a general thing, we, in this 
region, have been too anxious to have a long unbroken 
line of hedge by setting plants without proper care over 
the low places, but to our sorrow have many gaps more 
wide and hedges more defective, by neglecting to give the 
roots the advantage of a dry foothold. 
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The plants after being set, are carefully cultivated and SAVING GIRDLED APPLE TREES. 
not trimmed the first year. Before the ground freezes in Tiieccid Cuidantin Uuphdumiat St tobi die ne 
. “ ae ’ h | s :MAN— 7 apple tree 
the fall, with 4 plow = ‘th four dee P eon ged ans | about one inch in diameter, which has been Pert. rt gir- 
side; the dirt being we thrown in among the plants. | dled by mice for two or three inches from the ground. Can [ 
Then with a hoe, level the dirt about them to the amount : 8 , 


: , ; , p not save the tree by cutting a square piece out from one edge 
of some six or eight inches—clean out the drains on both | of the bark to the p Aes on Sith vides a the tree, and then ee 


sides, particularly at the place where the hedge crosses | in other pieces of wood with the bark on from a limb or tree 
the ditch, if any. The hedge is now ready for winter. | of the same size, tying them fast and covering the whole with 
Straw and brush about the roots covered with dirt is good | a coat of wax? If you know of a better way, please inform 
for protection, but not safe, for it affords a winter’s home | me through the columns of the Cultivator. A Supscriper 
for mice. In the next spring, not before the middle of! The mode described by our correspondent has been long 
May, (for the Maclura is slow and late in leafing out,) | practiced with success; but it requires great care in fitting 
throw back all the dirt placed around the fall before, and | the parts accurately, and especially in cutting off the in- 
trim and cut down to within about four or six inches of | serted pieces to exactly the right length. A much easier, 
the ground ; cultivate well during the summer. In the | more certain, and far more expeditious mode is described 














fall bank up as before. In May next, remove the dirt and 
cut down, leaving the hedge about ten or twelve inches 
high. In June (about the middle,) the plants have a little 
over two years growth in the hedge; cut back a little and 
shape the hedge, leaving it like a boy’s top turned upside 


down; it will now be about 16 or 18 inches high. Inthe 
fall bank up and clean out the ditches as before. If the 


frost gets under the roots in the low lands, there is danger 
of freezing and heaving out. In the spring of the fourth 
year’s growth, trim, leaving the hedge about two to three 
feet high, (all of an even height at top,) cultivate as be- 
fore, and in Sept. sow white clover seed on each side. 

You now have a fence that will guard your crops from 
all intruders. When openings are left for gates or bars, 
place on either side a good substantial post; if not done, 
the cattle will break down the plants, or the wagon wheels 
under the management of a careless driver, will break 
them down. When your gate is ready to be hung the 
hedge should come close up to the posts. This makes all 
snug, tidy work. After this, either late in the fall or in 
spring, trim and preserve the hedge in shape of a boy's 
top with bottom upwards. In growing a hedge, it is very 
important that every part of the work be well done; 
more so, perhaps, than for anything else. If a fruit tree 
fails in any way it can be replaced by another; but when 
gaps occur in a hedge by being trampled down by cattle, 
or frozen or drowned out by standing in low wet places, 
you cannot well repair it. To have a hedge with occa- 
sional brakes and imperfect places in it, is truly an un- 
sightly and a very unpleasant affair. If all the rules above 
laid down are carefully observed, all may fence their farms 
with this invaluable shrub. It is evident, from past expe- 
rience, that in all soils, in latitudes where the apple tree 
flourishes, the Osage Orange or Maclura will, if properly 
cared for, FENCE OUR FIELDS successfully, C. G. Tayor. 

Hazlitt, Rock Island Co., Ill. 

eee 
Bees for California. 








The shipment of bees for California and Oregon has been a 
brisk business for a few months past. One hundred dollars a 
stock—the priee paid—for good ones, has sent out a host of 
speculators. Our valley of the Mohawk has furuished a good- 
ly share. From between Utica and Schenectady there have 
been sent off over one thousand hives. M. Quinny & Co., 
St. Johneville, furnished five hundred and twenty-two. The 
greatest number shipped at any one time, was the 5th Jan. 
A loss of from fifty to eighty per cent attended the first at- 
tempts, mostly for want of room and ventilation in the hot 
climate they passed through. A sheet of wire cloth was simply 
tacked over the bottom of the hive to confine the bees, and re- 
sulted in destroying the most of them by heat and suffocation 
An approved and more successful mode now, is to make a box 


or cage of wire cloth large enough to hold nearly all the swarm, 
and put it over the bottom or top of the hive. 
terior of the hive becomes too warm, most of the bees will leave 
and come out into this box, where they are much more com- 
fortable, as the air can freely circulate through it. They are 
placed on the upper deck of the ship, and at the same time 
kept as much as possible from the light. It would seem that 
an effort is being make to extend this trade into other quar- 
ters. Mr. Q., we understand, has filled an order recently for 
some to go to South America. 


When the in- | 


'in the first vol. of Rural Affairs, p. 338, which we copy: 
| A number of young shoots or portions of the branches 
| of apple trees are first provided, and as they are wanted, 
are sharpened in the form of a wedge at each end, being 
long enough to connect 

the upper and lower por- 
tions of the bark sep- 
arated by gnawing. A 
chisel, the breadth of 
which is about equal to 
the diameter of the 
Fig. 1. shoots, is then driven 

into the bark, (say half an inch from the 
| gnawed edge,) both above and below, 
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Fic, 2. 
and the prepared or sharpened shoot is then firmly press- 


_ed at each end into the cut made by the chisel. This is 
easily done by first bending the shoot outwards at the 
| middle, so as to allow each end to enter, and then crowd- 
jing it in again. The place must be then well waxed. The 
edye of the chisel must be placed so as to make a horizon- 
| tal line in the bark, and then be driven nearly vertically 
| upwards or downwards for the upper or lower parts of the 
| bark. When the shoot is placed in the cut thus made, 
|some portions of the line between the bark and the wood 
in both tree and shoot, must necessarily coin- 
cide, and as a consequence, the two parts al- 
most invariably adhere and grow together— 
there is scarcely evera failure. Fig. 1, rep- 
resents a girdled tree ; Fig. 2, the same with 
the shoots inserted; and Fig. 3, is an en- 
larged section, showing the position of 
the sharpened end of the shoot when in 
its place. The great advantage of this 
mode consists in the rapidity with which 
the work may be done, and the difficulty 
of displacing or knocking out these shoots 
when once in. There should always be a few 








Fic, 3. 
stout stakes driven around each tree, to keep off plows, 


harrows or cultivators, which might otherwise strike the 
tree and loosen these shoots. 

The shoots used were about one-fourth to one-half an 
| inch in diameter when applied, and chey had already tripled 





| their original size. Probably larger ones would be better, 
'and the more numerous they are the greater will be the 
| security, and the sooner they will grow and unite in one 
solid trunk, 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.]} 


Wintering Cabbage. 


I have practiced for four years, the following mode of win- 
tering cabbage, and it has proved so well, I give it for the 
benefit of others. My cabbage are left out till there is danger 
| from frost. The heads are then cut off, with a few coarse 
‘leaves, and if winter does not seem to be upon us, thrown into 

’ ’ 

heaps, and covered with litter of some kind, till winter seems 
to be coming in earnest. Then the cabbage are put in heaps 
| by placing them on the ground—three for the bottom course, 
| two for the second, and one for the top. Make your heap as 
| long as you wish—pack them close by putting largest at bot- 
, tom, and keep the stem end up. Cover ten to twenty inches 
| OF more with earth, without any straw. The earth must be in 

proportion to the frost. A little frost will not hurt them if 





the cabbage are not taken out till the frost has Jeft them. 
A. S. Moss. 
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Farm Improvement---I. Size of Fields, etc. 








Progress in Symmetry, Fertility, and Capacity for Profitable Cultiva- 
tion, Desired-- Importance of Weli-Planned Subdivisions—Rules for 
Laying out Farms, by J. J. Thomas—What shall Determine the Size 
of our Fields ?—Amount of Manure available, should do so under 
a System of Mixed Husbandry—A Case Supposed and a Plan Pro- 

osed—One Field at a Time, and Thorough Work with it—Clear, 
Fence. Drain, Manure, and Plant to Corn—The Evils of “ Fields too 
Lurge for the Manure ’—Why Corn should be a First Crop—Hints on 
the Rotation to Follow, etc. 


“Tow can Timprove my farm—how can I increase its 
symmetry, fertility and capacity for profitable cultivation ?” 
asks the progressive farmer, and the subject receives his 
earnest and careful consideration. He studies the present 
state of his farm and its facilities for improvement, with 
an eye to making the most of it as a home, and as a source 
of income and support. He looks to its adaptation to dif- 
ferent products, and to the best means of fitting his soil 
for large returns from those suited to its capacity; not in 
the twilight of tradition alone, but in the sunshine of 
modern agricultural literature—an aid to which he grate- 
fully acknowledges his obligations. Every farmer should 
study thus—should earnestly seek to make the best of the 
means and opportunities he possesses. 

The symmetry of a farm, and the system with which it 
is carried on, depends to a considerable extent upon its 
subdivision into fields, and the character of its fences. A 
well considered plan here, “lies at the very foundation of 
convenience, system and economy.” Upon the general 
subject of laying out farms, we can do no better than to 
reprint here, from Tue CuLtivator of 1852, some general 
rules, closing an article by J. J. Toomas, who has further 
illustrated it in the Annual Register for 1859, to which we 
refer the interested reader. 


‘1. The farm-road or lane should be as short as possible in 
connecting the fields with the buildings. If much used, the 
Jorm of the fields, if needed, should be made to conform to 
this requisite, and to its levelness. 

“2. The barn and other farm buildings should be as near 
as practicable to the center of the arable land, for economy 
and expedition in the cartage of manure and crops; at the 
same time that access to the public road should not be for- 
gotten. 

“3. The number of fields should be accommodated to the 
system of rotation established on the farm, and should there- 
fore be as nearly as may be of equal size. 

‘““4. The fields should be made nearly square, for economy 
of fencing material, and to save occupancy of land by bounda- 
ries, less being needed for a square than any other rectangular 
form. 

“5. When the land varies greatly in character, as in wet- 
ness or dryness, &c., such as is most similar should be brought 
within the same boundary, to be subjected to the same treat- 
ment in rotation. Dissimilar fields may however often be 
rendered alike by draining and subsoiling, when not other- 
wise easily subjected to a regular system. 

“6. Bringing streams of water alongside the fences, afford- 
ing facilities for irrigation, and also supplying water to each 
field for stock, should not be overlooked. 

“7. JLills should be brought near the center of fields, to 
enable the plow to pass around them, to throw the earth down- 
ward from the mould-board. 

“3. The area of each field should be determined, to enable 
the farmer to judge of the requisite quantity of seed and ma- 
nure, and to measure the amount of crops, ete, ete.” 

The particular question which we would now discuss, is, 
what shall determine the size and number of our fields, or 
in other words, what “system of rotation shall we estab- 
lish on the farm.” If we unite grazing with grain-growing, 
which we must do to keep our farms fertile, we must have 
a considerable part of the farm devoted to pasturage, and 
shall need a greater number of fields than for either branch 
of farming taken alone. On a grain farm, with a four 


course or crop system, five or six fields will suffice, though 
other means of enriching the soil, aside from the barn ma- 
nures of the farm, must be depended upon. 


We would 
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propose, then, that the axnount of manure which the farm 
can furnish, determine the size of the fields. 

We will suppose that a farm is now without systematic 
division into fields—that the fences follow the lines of the 
old clearings, and that the soil, though naturally good, has 
been pretty closely worked, and is not equal to the pro- 
duction of good crops. The owner, with only the usual 
means at command, wishes to “turn over a new Ieaf”—to 
improve the symmetry, fertility, and profit of his farm, 
and to do it gradually, as his capital and force will allow. 
We could suggest no better plan than the following. 

The division of the farm into fields of an extent appro- 
priate to the manure made in any year, should be accom- 
plished. This may be done gradually; but the fields as 
taken, should be put into good condition, finishing up the 
work as far as may be, within the year. Fence each field 
well, clear it of stones and stumps, underdrain it if need- 
ed, then manure it heavily, get it in good order, and plant 
it to corn and potatoes. These carefully cultivated, will 
leave the land in good condition for a grain erop, perhaps 
two of them, and then seeding to clover; and this course 
followed from field to field, with good management of 
every crop, will in a few years put a new face on any of 
“‘our common run” of farms. 

We propose this criterion of the size of fields, because 
it is a mistaken though common policy to attempt the 
working of more land than we can fully fertilize and tho- 
roughly cultivate. As we have urged before, in speaking 
on this point, (Co. Gent., Aug. 26, 1858,) the evil of 
‘* fields too large for the manure” brings many losses in its 
train. It is this which has led to the decreasing average 
product of so many of our staple crops, so much harped 
upon by statisticians. We have exhausted the original 
fertility of the soil—we must supply it by a different sys- 
tem of management. There is no decreased average under 
the better system of farming—the soil is as good as ever 
if fed and tilled as it should be, and in most products the 
yield has been increased beyond its old amount. The 
labor once given to clearing off forests and bringing new 
land into cultivation, must now be applied in giving old 
land better culture—to applying to use the fertilizers with- 
in our reach—to securing large crops by increased atten- 
tion to the conditions necessary to their production as de- 
veloped by a careful study of their characteristics in growth 
and purpose. 

The corn crop has been particularised as a first crop for 
several reasons. It should have a place in every rotation 
where the soil will admit, and it is well suited to take pre- 
cedence in any plan of improvement, as it can scarcely be 
injured by any amount of manure, fresh or fermented, 
which can be applied. It can receive that thorough and 
frequent culture necessary to clear the land of weeds, and 
it is a crop having no deleterious influence on those suc- 
ceeding it in the course. From fields so treated, fifty 
bushels of shelled corn is not an uncommon crop; this is 
followed by a heavy crop of barley or oats, and then with 
a light dressing of manure, a good yield of wheat has 
been had, and this was succeeded by a grass crop, giving 
under proper treatment, three or four heavy annual crops 
of hay or pasture, when the ground was again brought 
under the plow. 

The length to which our present remarks have extended, 
induce us to close without presenting all the considerations 
which occur to us upon the subject. We may recur to it 
again, but shall next refer to drainage and manure as bear- 
ing important parts in the work of Farm Improvement. 
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LARGE OR SMALL FARMS. 


The first step toward a reformation of the rude and un- 





SHEEP RACK. 


Messrs. Eprrors—Herewith I send you a design for a 





satisfactory condition of farming in this country, is for | sheep rack, in a form used by me during the last eighteen 


farmers to sell half their land, and to expend all their | or more years. 


| 


capital, labor and manure on the other half. This grand 
remedy is proclaimed everywhere, and become almost 
stereotyped in the agricultural columns of the periodical 
press. 

But are there not two or three fatal errors in this scheme | 
of reformation? First—To whom shall the owners of 
large farms sell half their land? There are now more 
farms in our country, than there are men who are capable 
and willing to manage them. There is nobody to sell to. 
We have the land, and we have only so many to work it. 
Those in the professions, in the trades, or in commerce, 
would but very few of them be induced to turn to the 
labor of the field. And would there be any gain if the 
land should be divided among the laboring men? Are 
not two hundred acres of land better managed, and more 
economically, by the same force in a single farm, than if 
divided into four farms? It seems to be assumed that a 


It may not be tog late in the season to he 
of use to those, who, like myself, are sometimes rather 
“behind time” in doing those little jobs which were as 
well (or better) done somewhat earlier, tf convenient. I 
have just finished the repairs to an old one, and am now 
engaged in making several new ones of some eight feet in 
length, requiring some 24 rounds. 

15-4 





For a rack of the dimensions above given, take two 
boards 5 inches wide, 1} in. thickness, and 154 feet long 
—two do. of the same length and thickness, 7 in. wide— 





small farm must be better managed than a large, which is 
not true according to our observation. Every where in 
the country, large farms are in as good condition, if not 
better than small ones. 


| 


Again—we are told that if the manure should be applied | 


to a smaller area, the crops of fifty acres would be equal 
to the present crops of a hundred acres, making a vast 
saving of capital, taxes, fencing, labor, &c. We might 
ask how fifty acres can be manured from its own resources 
better than a hundred acres from its own resources, for it 
will be granted that the principal source of fertility must 
be found upon the farm itself. I suppose no zealous ad- 


yocate of high culture would propose that the manure of | 


the whole farm should be given to one-fourth of it, and 
the other three-fourths be abandoned to inevitable bar- 
renness. 

I do not deny that our style of farming is very far in- 
ferior to what it should be, and to what it will be. But I 
do not look to a subdivision of land as the sure means of 
hastening an improved system. I think the present ten- 
dency is the other way; small farms are being united with 
larger ones. This is growing out of the fact that land is 
managed with more economy in pretty good sized farms, 
and at a better advantage in many respects—requiring less 


proportional outlay for team and implements—admitting | 


a greater variety of stock and grain in a mixed husbandry, 
which is best. 

I do not apprehend any danger of an overgrown landed 
monopoly, which is contrary to the genius of our institu- 
tions. 
system of rural labor in this country is against the creation 
or perpetuity of large landed estates. 


associated capital, but will ever be free and independent. 

There are reasons enough that our agriculture has been 
in such a low condition. We are comparatively a new 
people; every thing has been hurvied, and unsettled, and 
superficial. Now the times demand skill, thoroughness, 
and a wiser expenditure of labor. Labor is limited; we 
cannot increase it at will, and it is high; but no matter, 
well directed, it will pay. 
there is room. 
fessions ; neither should they be shut up in a narrow patch 
insufficient to call out their talents, and afford them a 
handsome income. 
of their own, may unite, for a time, in a farm of respecta- 
ble size, especially members of the same family. ‘ Two 
heads are better than one,” sometimes. In other business, 


the heads and the purses are united pleasantly and profita- | 


bly. It is better to keep the old homestead intact, under 
the wise counsels of the father and the activity of the 
sons, till there be means sufficient for one and another to 
fo forth to an estate of his own. This we sometimes see 
realized in the happiest manner. The cares and labors of 
tae farm are divided, the discouragements of debt are 
avoided, and the pleasures of this delightful occupation 
increased. N. Rezp. Amenia Union, N. Y. 


It is a happy thing for our country, that the whole | 


The noble business | 
of farming cannot be monopolized, like manufacturing, by | 


But it must have room—and | 
Young men need not go into other pro- 


Some who have not sufficient capital | 


two do. 5 in. wide, 2.8 ft. long—two do. 7 in., 2.2 ft. in 


| length—for the sides and ends, and three pieces 5 in. wide, 


2 ft. long, to lay the bottom boards on—(or 8 in. wide, for 
the ends of the trough if grain is to be fed.) Also six 
posts, 2.8 ft. long, of oak, or other lasting timber, 2 by 4 
inches. 

















Fig. 3. 
Into the lower edges of the 5 in. top boards, and the 
upper edges of the 7 in. lower sideboards, bore three-quar- 


ter inch holes, 2 or 24 inches deep, 8 in. from center to 
center, and 8 in. from the end (and side) studs—also about 
7 in. from center to center, in the end top boards; in the 
lower end boards the holes will be about 6 in. from center 
to center. Of good-tough wood, (white oak, or if to be 
had, “swamp ock” is best,) 18 inches long, make 44 
‘*rounds,” split and shaved so as to be about one inch in 
diameter in the middle, and three-quarters, some 24 in. 
}at cach end—(paint the ends when used.) Nail the 5 in. 
top boards of the sides to the outsides of the tops of the 
two inch sides or edges of the studs, letting the side boards 
/ extend an inch and a half beyond the studs, and drive in 
the rounds. Put the lower boards on the ends of the 
rounds, and drive them to within some 13 inches of the 
top boards. Make the ends in the same manner, except- 
ing the slope of the studs, which should be about 4 in. on 
'each side; the width at top being about 2.8 ft., and the 
bottom 2 ft. or less, as wished. Nail the three 5 in. sup- 
ports for the bottom (on the tnxside of the end posts,) to 
the posts, so that the tops of them will be the thickness of 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


} 
| 


8 
the bottom boards from the lower edge of the end boards. 
Put in the bottom boards with the ends extending to the 
outer side of the lower end boards, and it is ready for use. 
See figs. 1 and 2. 

If grain is to be fed, the bottom may be made of two 
troughs, with boards about 8 inches wide, put edge to 
edge, in triangular form, with 8 in. supports, cut to fit and 
nailed to the studs, (instead of the 5 in. supports.) See fig. 3. 

A rack thus made, is light, easily moved about, and 
strong enough to last twenty years, if properly housed 
when not in use. The rounds, though small, are light and 
| smooth, not tearing off the wool like the clumsy and rough 
strips of boards generally used. And I think I made mine 
with less labor and materials, than I could have done in 
any other manner which I have seen described or used— 
not even excepting the celebrated ‘‘ Geo, Geddes’ Rack.” 

Seneca County, N. Y. J. H. H, 
i —_ 8-4-0 —_____——- 
| Secuinc Appies tn THE S#rinc.—I have neglected to 
| report in regard to my fruit cellar of late. My last year’s 
| stock was consigned to the New-York market about the 
| first of May, and sold most readily at $7 to $8 per barrel. 
iI have about 150 barrels “‘of the same sort left.” I W. 


{ 
| 
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THE INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 


There has been no period in the history of Agriculture 
without its examples of productive and profitable farming, 
but probably at no previous time has there been found on 
the acres tilled by American Industry, so many bright 
spots to gladden the hearts and encourage the hands of 
the friends of improvement. The time has been when 
nearly every farm under cultivation for fifteen or twenty 
years, seemed rapidly deteriorating in fertility and in pro- 
duct, but at present many old farms give better returns 
than ever before. In buildings, implements, and farm 
stock, there has also been large advancement in appear- 
ance, effectiveness and value. This has been accomplished 
by the introduction of radical reforms in theory and prac- 
tice, and extended by the influgnce and light of exam- 
ple. 

Our meaning may be explained further by an instance 
in amplification. When an intelligent and thorough-going 
practical farmer buys in a neighborhood of well-worn 
farms, and engages in the work of reclaiming and improv- 





ing his new purchase, his movements are sure to awaken ; 


a spirit of inquiry, and his example and success can but 
exert an influence upon many of those who witness it. 
He does not grow crop after crop of the same grain upon 
a field until it will produce it no longer, but secures good 
crops of different grains and products upon thie several 
fields of his farm by a carefully adapted rotation. 
introduces new and improved varieties of grains and 
fruits, the products of which are seen at a glance to be 


greater end of better quality than those commonly grown, | 
| grown almost to the northern limits of our country; con- 


and of better demand and price in market. The same is 
true of his domestic animals. His example goes to show 
that care in selection, in breeding, and in feeding, is well 
repaid—that at a small expense, a good return is ensured 
without fail. With improved implements of tillage, he 
accomplishes a deeper and more thorough cultivation of 
the soil, resulting in better crops, and insuring these 
against the effects of seasons of drouth or excessive mois- 
ture. His war against weeds is unceasing, and it soon tells 
in the appearance and productiveness of his farm. Clean 
culture is the rule with all hoed crops, and clean seed and 
clean summer fallows and fence corners, soon give him a 
farm exempt from the heavy tax upon its fertility, which 
is paid in the production of useless and injurious vegeta- 
tion. He gives great attention to making, saving, and ap- 
plying manures—seeking in every way to enrich his farm ; 
a course that tells at once upon the products thereof, put- 
ting a new and attractive face upon all things. He affords 
them an example of the effect of underdraining in the 
radical improvement of the soil—an improvement so won- 
derful that it must be seen to be believed—and (to in- 
stance nothing more in this connection, ) harvests his crops, 
and forwards all the farm-work admitting of their employ- 
ment, by using the best labor-saving implements of this 
inventive age. 

These improvements, as we remarked before, exert an 
influence upon the farmers who may see or hear of them. 
They may doubt and cavil for a while, but the unmistaka- 
ble signs of prosperity to be seen upon the farm and 
with the farmer—showing his course to be highly profita- 
ble—will generally influence the most incredulous, if they 
possess any degree of enterprise, into some sort of an 
imitation. These slight beginnings are almost invariably 
followed by better returns, and by extended and more 
thorough improvements, and thus the work goes on until 








He | 





the whoie neighborhood feels the influence of the advent 
of one progressive farmer among them—whose only teach- 
ing may have been that of silently exemplifying in his own 
practice an improved method of agriculture. In this way, 
and by the constantly recurring lessons which experience 
teaches, a better system of cultivation has been in part in- 
troduced, and thus also diffused and extended. 

The influence of such examples are not confined to 
those who see them—those who hear or read of them are 
also influenced. These form the larger portion of the 
farming community, and here the agricultural newspaper 
gives its powerful aid to progress. It brings home the 
practice of the best farmers to thousands of interested 
readers, and they can but gain hints and suggestions of 
much value if applied in their own operations. The im- 
provements of one part of the country are diffused over 
the whole country, and benefit all regions where their ap- 
plication is practicable. Those who contribute to the in- 


| terest and value of our rural journals are doing a good 


work—the influence of their example may thus shine into 
every part, and hasten the progress, and increase the 
prosperity of our wide-spread country. 





e@eo 
INDIAN CORN. 


Indian corn is one of the leading crops of our country, 
and in a pecuniary point of view takes precedence over 
any other of our cereals. Occupying as it does, a wide 
range of territory, and adapted asit is, to great differences 
of climate and length of season, it necessarily exhibits an 
almost endless variety. Some of the hard flinty sorts, are 


sequently the plant there, is dwarfed in its growth, and 
the grain matures early. Every degree or two of latitude 
south from this northern limit, exhibits an enlarged growth 
of foliage, stalk, ear, cob and grain. The farther south 
we go, the longer the season required for maturing the 
crop. Corn raised in New-Hampshire, and planted in 
Maryland, will ripen many weeks in advance of the varie- 
ties usually grown there. While the corn raised there, 
will not mature in the first named State. 

The past season (1859) was comparatively cold, and un- 
usually frosty; therefore was unfavorable for the corn crop 
overn large portions of New-England, and other of the 
Northern States, while in the Middle, the South, and 
Southwestern States, (with some trifling exceptions,) the 
corn crop is said to be unusually large. 

In the New-England States, the corn crop in 1816 was 
nearly a failure, in consequence of the low temperature of 
that season. In 1836, in consequence of a cold summer, 
a very large part of the corn failed to ripen in the North- 
ern States. In many sections of these States, the past 
season much of the corn failed to mature, but it averaged 
much better than the crop of 1836. 

In portions of New-England the past year, much of the 
corn planted on the intervale, and other low-lying land, 
suffered greatly by the frosts of early June, and again by 
those of the middle of September. But on more elevated 


lands, with good culture and early maturing varieties, the 


corn was generally sound, and the yield was nearly an 
average with that of preceding years. 

The above shows the importance of a proper seleetion of 
soil, abundant manuring, and a thorough preparation of 
the land before planting the seed. Especial attention will 
be required this year in selecting the seed corn. In 1857 
the farmers in some of the western States suffered immense 
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losses by planting seed that failed to germinate. The past 
season, millions were lost by planting late ripening varieties. 

We may not again be visited with such an untoward sea- 
son for years to come ; yet, as no one can accurately predict 
the temperature of the coming summer, it will be wisdom 
in us to be prepared for the worst. The loss of a corn crop 
to the farmer is usually a serious one, yet this loss can 
frequently be guarded against by a change of seed. In mak- 
ing a change of seed corn it is the safest way for the farmer 
to procure seed north of his location. The farther north, 
the earlier it will mature, and, asa general rule, the smaller 
the growth. But then, ten bushels of ears of well ripened 
Canada corn is worth more for “man or beast ” than twice 
that amount of large frost-bitten, soft ears. We pen these 
suggestions for the benefit of our readers in those sections 
of our country where the corn failed to properly mature the 
past season. There will be ample time between this and 
planting season, for farmers to procure seed grown far 
north of them, if they so choose. But if they do not see 
the necessity of it, we would suggest to them the import- 
ance of soon selecting from that of their own raising, and 
carefully ascertain whether it will all or only a part of it 
vegetate ; and then have the requisite supply of seed ready 
for use whenever the temperature of the season and soil 
will justify the committal of the seed to the bosom of 
mother earth. 

Some farmers are always in a great hurry to get their 
corn planted ‘“‘ extra early,” and they sometimes ‘“‘ iniss it” 
by sodoing. In the North American Review for October 
is an article, from which we make the following extract, 
having a direct bearing upon this point—it says: 

“No plant can germinate without a certain degree of heat. 
Each plant, however, has its own peculiar range of tempera- 
ture. Wheat will not germinate when the soil is below forty- 
five degrees Farenheit, or above ninety-five degrees. Corn 
requires ten degrees more heat than wheat. Should it be 
planted, therefore, when the soil does not indicate fifty-five 
degrees at least, its starchy portions, if the weather continue 
wet and cold for a week or two, will be decomposed and dif- 
fused, wholly, or in part, through the soil, so that when the 
warmth becomes sufficient to quicken the germ into activity, 
the plumule, failing to find the proper nourishment at its root, 
does not appear at all, or comes up a puny starvling, and after 
living a few weeks ‘at a poor, dying rate,’ expires like the 
wretched cardinal, and “ makes no sign.” 

This principle is universal in its application to the ger- 
minating processes of the vegetable kingdom. The man 
therefore who puts his seed into the ground without any 
reference to its temperature, is liable both to lose his time 
and “ beg in harvest.” 


———— 


SPRING PIGS FOR MAKING PORE. 


That pork may be made most profitably of spring pigs, 








kept growing as rapidly as consistent with health until fall | 


or early winter, has been shown by many successful expe- 
riments. Yet nothing is more common among farmers 
than to winter over pigs, weighing in the fall about one 
hundred pounds, expecting to make hogs when fattened a 
year later, weighing in the neighborhood of three hundred 
and fifty pounds. A year’s care and keeping is given to 


very small advantage over pigs properly fed for less than | 


half the time. 

March pigs of a good breed, well kept and learned to 
eat while with the sow, then taken away at two months old 
and fed all they will profitably consume, will make “three 
hundred hogs,” by the last of November. There have 
been frequent instances of a gain of one and a quarter Ibs. 


a day, and even more. “Pigs, recently from the mother,” | 





says a writer on this topic, “‘ may safely and profitably be 
fed frequently. The digestive powers are most active in the 
young animal, as a matter of theory even ; in practice it is 
found emphatically so; and if the animal is fed always, the 
growth is never stunted, and the animal does about all it 
was made to do, in a short time.” An instance is given 
where two pigs fed from two months old, three, and often 
four times a day, with Indian meal and skim milk, weigh- 
ed when slaughtered, at seven months old, three hundred 
and fifteen pounds. 

An example of the cost and results of fattening shoats 
by feeding through the summer, met our eye sometime 
since, in the N. E. Farmer. <A pig was bought of a dro- 
ver, weighing at the time 120 pounds, and costing $10.20. 
He was kept nearly nine months, consuming meanwhile, 
besides slops from the house, $25 worth mostly of corn- 
meal, and his dressed weight was 353 pounds. Taking 
first cost and expense of food purchased only into account, 
| the pork cost ten cents per pound, though the cost of the 
meal would not average above $1.00 per bushel. The time 
/spent in feeding, and the value of the slops, may have 
been remunerated by the manure, but we think manure 
could be made less expensively by fattening spring pigs; at 
least less time would be required in the process. 





e-e-@ 


SUCKERS IN APPLE ORCHARDS. 


Eps. Co. Gent.—Can you or some of your contributors, 
give me an effectual remedy for what I suppose is a disease 
among my apple trees, to wit, the sending up of hundreds 
of sprouts from and around the roots of the trees? Where 
I have cut them off two or three times during the past 
year, it seems only to increase their number five-fold. 

Lexington, Mo. J.C. 

The remark is often made, that the*suckers of apple 
trees, made use of as stocks to graft in, are apt to pro- 
duce suckers. This is true only so far as those particular 
trees which sucker most abundantly are apt to be selected 
from which to obtain the supply, and of course the new 
stocks have the same peculiarity. Suckers should never 
be used for stocks; but if they are, they should be taken 
from trees producing the fewest. 

To clear suckers from orchard trees, they should not be 
cut off, for new shoots will spring from every stub left. 
The right way is to keep the ground smooth, mellow, and 
clean; and then about the middle season of growth, or 
during the first half of summer, put on thick cowhide 
boots, and stout buckskin mittens; seize one sucker at a 
time, placing the boot upon it close to the tree, give a 
sudden jerk with the hands, and it will be torn out root 
and branch, leaving no stump. An occasional repetition 
of this process will keep the orchard clear. Suckers al- 
ways give aslovenly appearance to an orchard, and should 
not be suffered to grow. They also favor the depredations 
of the borer. 
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Receipt for Crullers. 





Two teacups sugar—two teacups sweet milk—two large 
tablespoonfuls of butter—two eggs—two large teaspoonfuls of 
soda—four do. of cream tartar—a teaspoonful of essence 
lemon: L. 8. G. 


2 





I feel indebted to Tuk Cuttivator, for many valuable 
suggestions and recipes, and in return I should like to give 
a simple one that has never failed :-— 


To Cure a Cow or a Caken Bac.—Half bushel of 
carrots a day for two or three days, and milk clean. 
E. H. Mutrorp. 
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NEW-YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this Society was held in this city 
on the 8th and 9th of Fe pruary. It met in the Assembly 
Chamber at 12 o’clock on the 8th—Hon. A. B. Concer, 
President, in the Chair—B. P. Jonnson, See’y. 

The Treasurer, L. H. Tucker, read his annual report, of 
which we present the following brief abstract: 

RECEIPTS OF THE YEAR, 











Cash on hand from last account,................cseececeeeees $ 2,650.93 
Life Memberships during the year, .........-++0sseeeeerereees 657.60 
Other Memberships uk Abeta dcunsashobabocunded 75.00 
Use of Tent, 185%,........ 00ers en eeeeceeeeeeeeereee bindditecaese 16.00 
State asereureten SS OS Sear ar ar eee 1,000.00 
From Local Committee for Albany Fair Expenses, . eo eee 1,260.00 
Receipts of Albany Fair,..........sccccccssccccscsccssecsevees 13,111.33 
ee UII Sos ccc kes idideise cp esicgoveds! canesbecpes 700.00 
Na a cucter dd sobedcd cog dectebinioatwaibeverawt $24,414 
EXPENDITURES OF THE YEAR. 

Premiums at Winter OR iicsis isin asin o-vidimoeneap ¢ $ 691.00 
Expenses «=O, necgncerccrnescescsees 70.56 
Salaries and Travelling Expenses, (including Dr. 

PE BGS ws onc ctist dei ede cde$esccasececcess 3,779.7 
Library and Museum Expenses,.................... 181.10 
Premiums, &c., on account of Previous Fairs, ..... 547.14 
Postage Acc ount, Pdiins aD cebsbiihessecaseveweeveotine 158.93 
EMCIGeUtAL EXPEMBCS, ., 0052 sees rccorcsccccecocscoess 175.81 
Printing, Advertising and Stationery, .............. 37.0 
Mamenses OF AIG Y VRilrsc is disco cccnccvcccacacocse 5,969. 84 
Premiums, &c., Albany Fair, ..........cc.ccescccccs 6,115.20 
Survey of ‘Onondaga | ER ae ae 200.6: 

MN ei eons cide c cbbaleeseseles Hovde vee aeen $18,724.19 
in Seleeldibcda ids vee dbtsuicddisltesteods 5,686.07 ——_—_ 

$24,410.26 


*,* The balance on hand, however, is subject to a still unadjusted 
claim on the part of the Albany Local Committee. 


The customary Annual Report from the Executive Com- 
mittee was read by the Corresponding Secretary, Col. B. 
P. Jouxsox. After mentioning that the past year has 
been one of unusual Agricultural interest, not only from the 
success of the State, County, and Town Agricultural 
Fairs that have taken place, but also as in some respects 
quite a peculiar season—attention was directed to the en- 
couraging remarks contained in the Governor’s Message, 
also to the commendation he expressed of the Agricultural 

College at Ovid. The survey of Onondaga Co., just com- 
pleted by Hon. Gko. Gepprs was highly ‘spoken of. The 
fact was mentioned that the wheat crop of the past year 
was an unusually good one, showing how important it is 
to its rescue from the ravages of the midge, that it should 
be brought forward as early in the season as possible. 
The importance of Agricultural Statistics was next refer- 
red to; the extent of our dairy interests considered ; an al- 
lusion given to the use of steam power in farming ; an early 
catalogue of the Agricultural Museum partially promised, 
(which would be a most convenient and valuable matter for 
every visitor.) The circulation of our Transactions in ex- 
change for those of other bodies, has shown that they are 
held in high esteem, and has been the means of spreading 
the knowledge of our implements more widely ; and the hope 
was expressed, to which we may here call particular atten- 


tion, that our citizens would prepare themselves to. be well | 


represented at the World’s Fair promised in London in 1862. 
The subjects next treated were the value of Dr. Fitcn’s 
investigations; the system of visiting the farms entered 
for the Society’s Premiums; and, lastly the general char- 
acter of the last Exhibition in this city. We were very 
glad to notice, in addition to the 


above, that the Report | 











contained some very just observations upon what is really | 


a great desideratum whenever the Society is able to ac- 
complish it, either through its own resources or with the 
assistance of the State, viz: the employment of an accom- 
plished chemist to pursue his investigations under its di- 
rections, as those of Dr. Fircn are now carried on in En- 
tomology ; 





of the Chair, and conveys a just and graceful tribute to 
their memory, which will appear in the next volame of 
the Transactions, and we make room below for the resolu- 
tions appended and previously passed by the Board: 


Resolved—That in the death of Benjamin B. Kirtland, Joel Turrill 
and Anthony Van Bergen, the New-York State Agricultural Society 
has sustained the loss of three of its oldest associates and warmest 
friends—the cause of agriculture, three of its most devoted and intel 
ligent diciples, and the christian community some of its most ex- 
emplary and respected members. 

While as individuals we mourn the departure of those who have 
been endeared to us by long companionship, and whose intercourse 
with us has been marked throughout by kind feeling, by christian 
courtesy, and by cordial sympathy in all the objects which as farmers 
we have had at heart; as a Board, we deplore the loss of those whose 
valued labors have been associated with every important enterprise 
of this Society. and whose example as liberal minded, intelligent 
farmers was so well calculated to inspire all engaged in that pursuit 
with higher aspirations, and with greater love for their calling. 

Resolved—That this Report and the accompanying resolutions be 
entered at length on the minutes of this Board, and be printed in the 
Transactions of the Society. 

Resolveé—That a copy of this report and resolutions be sent by th 
Secretary under the seal of this Society to the family of each of the 
deceased, with the assurance of the sincere sympathy which the mem- 
bers of this Board sev erally feel for them in their aflliction. 


On motion of Gov. Kine, the report and resolutions were 
adopted. 

A letter was read from citizens of Elmira, applying in 
behalf of that place as the location of the next Show, and 
offering to meet in all respects the Society's usual require- 
ments. The committee of twenty-four then withdrew for 
consultation, and after a brief and harmonious session, re- 
turned with a report reccommending Exmrra as the loca- 
tion of this year’s Fair, and proposing for election the fol- 
lowing officers, who were duly balloted for and unanimous- 
ly chosen. 

PRESIDENT—BENJ. F. HUNTINGTON, Oneida county. 

VICK-PRESIDENTS, 

First District—Joun Jay of Westchester county. 

Second—CHARLeEs 8S, Warnwricut of Duchess, 

Third—HeERMAN WENDELL of Albany. 

Fourth—Catvis J. HuLserp of St. Lawrence. 

Fifth—Joun BUTTERFIELD of Oncida, 

Sixth—Francis M. Rorcn of Otsego. | 

Seventh—James O. SHELDON of Ontario. 

Kighth—T. C. Peters of Genesee. 

Cor. Secretary—B. P. Jonnson of Albany. 

Ree. Secretary—Erasrvus Corning, Jr., Albany. 

Treasurer—Lutuer H, Tucker of Albany. 

Executive Committee—Hon. A. B. Dickinson of Stenhen; L. Chan 


dler Ball of Rensselaer; Chas. P. Wood of Cayuga ; Ezra Cornell 
of Tompkins; and Samuel T. Thorne of Duchess, 


Manvures For Grass Lanps. 
The Wednesday evening meeting of the Society, held in 
the Assembly Chamber, was attended by a very large au- 
dience, among whom, as well as in the morning, were to 


| be recognized many of the oldest and best known mem- 


bers of the Society, and several of the most accomplished 
agriculturists of the state. After the President, Mr. Con- 
ger, had taken his seat, a paper was read upon the use of 
Manures in the Fertilization of Grass Lands, by Mr. J, 
Stanton Gould of Columbia. 

Dr. Asa Fitch followed with an interesting paper on the 
Curculio and Black Knot, a brief summary of which we 
reserve for our Horticultural Department another week. 
He was followed by the passage of a resolution, on motion 
of Hon. T. C. Peters, requesting the Legis: ture to con- 
tinue their customary appropriation in behalf the impor- 
tant investigations Dr. Fitch has been several years en- 
gaged in carrying on, under the auspices of the Society. 

Tue ExuiBition at THE Society’s Rooms. 

The Show on the 9th was a good one, and the quatity 

of the articles said to be unusually fine. There were 147 


|plates of winter fruit, 46 of which were winter pears 
chiefly from the grounds of Ellwanger & Barvry, 


in excel- 


| lent condition and very attractive in appearance. 


! 


and a complimentary, but well deserved allusion | 


was made in passing to the services performed for the Ag- | 


riculture of Connecticut by Prof. §. 
the auspices of the Society of that State. 

With the Report of the Executive Committee, there 
was embodied the report and resolutions offered by Messrs. 
Ketty, Peters, Jonnsoxn, Warxswricnt and CHEEVER, 
the committee to whom was referred the duty of present- 
ing officially an announcement of the death, during De- 


ce mber last, of three valued members and late officers of | Cheese. 
the Society. 





W. Jonnson, under | 


| very good quality, full and heavy. 


The apples included very large specimens of the Fa- 
meuse and the King of Pippins, while the King of Tomp- 
: ~ , ’ 4 ‘ - r 
kins, Swaar, Lyman’s Pumpkin Sweet, and Twenty-Ounce, 
were fine. 
A large quantity of Grain was on exhibition, and of a 
A large dressed Hog, 


-at the head of the hall, was shown by William Richard- 


This was read by Mr. Bocanr, at the request | There were thirty-five 


of the Yorkshire breed. “ A fine 
earcase of mutton weighing 126 Ibs., was exhibited by 
Messrs. Charles & Van Meter of Center Market. There 
were forty-three firkins of Butter and twelve boxes of 
The display of dressed poultry was not large, 
plates of Potatoes. A Churn was 


29 Ibs., 


son, weighing 5 
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brought forward by T. A. Jebb of Buffalo, the Patentee, 
called the “ Telegraph Churn,” which was highly recom- 
mended, and attracted much attention from the favorable 
results of several trials made at the rooms during the day. 

The following are the awards of the several committees 


whose reports were submitted during the day: 

FARMS, &c. 
Grain—First premium, Lewis Sherrill, Greenville, Greene Co.,... $50 
Dairy—First premium, Hiram Miils. Martinsburg, Lewis Co., ..... 50 


Draining—Best experiment, W. T. & E. Smith, Geneva, (83 acres, ) 20 


T. C. Maxwell & Bro., Genevy a, special, (30 acres,)...... S. Medal. 
Fertilizers for Indian Corn, W. P, OUttley, Phelps, Ontario Co. wyeee $50 | 
Irrigation of Land, C. S. Kiersted, Kingston, Ulster Co., ........- 20 
Prepared Grasses and Herbage, Mrs. J. T, Van Namee, Pittstown, 

Rensselaer Co., (97 varieties... ...........-.-.- CEES SR 15 
Grain and Seeds—Mrs. Henry Wier, Johnsonville, Rens. Co., 35 
varieties Grain and Seed bottled and 17 do. stalk,............... 
FLELD CROPS. 
Best crop of Spring Wheat, C. W. Eells, Westmoreland, 68 48-60 
Ws Wer ON oi oh ov 5c ual nk dailies sh Bie cuesasecodecoesnes 3 


“~ crop Spring Barley, Hiram Mills, Martinsburgh, 122 9-48 bush., 
0 SI ies + askin onsinde ae us crdbcdioee AARON keke bheedoades 5 
Best crop Rye, C. L. Kiersted, Kingston, 302 bushels, 8 35-100 acres, 15 
Best crop Oats, C. L. Kiersted, Kingston, 213 bushels, on two acres, 15 
2d best crop ef Oats, W. H. Slingerland, Albany Co., 6154 bush- 
els by measure and 65744 by weight, 6) acres,.........2..,00000-+ 10 
Best crop Buckwheat, C. L. Kiersted, Kingston, 3544 bush., one . 
UIs 6 wninn oa atnkange cin cele o0avareilddnedeawkokess cotécds tes tabebews 
Best Crop Peas—E, W. Bushnell, Hillsdale, 40! bush., 144 acres, .. $8 
2d do., John Potter, Marcy, Retin die histdnetdesncestosbronmin 5 
3d do., Ira R. Peck, East Bloomfield? Se chbnidecs sets shabbddide« Trans. 
Potatoes—Best crop, E, S. Hayward, Rochester, 30% bush., 1 acre, . $8 
Ruta Bagas—Best Crop, Hiram Olmstead, Walton, 807 bush., 82 rods, 8 
Carrets—Best crop, E. 8. Hayward, Rochester, 47-100 acre, 303 bush. ais 
2d do., Hiram Olmstead, Walton, 42 rods, 277 bush.,................ 5 
3d de., A. Gurnee, Watertown, 1-5tis acre, 195 bush., .......... Trans. 
Discretionary—Best crop Grass, C. L. Kiersted, Kingsten, .... Trans. 
Flax—Best crop, M. C. Snyder, Rensselaer Co., ..................- $15 
¢ MADRE WET, OUIPIREP 00.4 isi oidcsc ce si ceicccbidsvssees 10 
GRATXS AND SEEDS. 
aw inter Wheat—Ofiver J. Tillson, New Paltz, 60 Ibs.,.............. $3 
Serine © WP oe C. W. Eelis, Westmoreland, 63 Ibs., .......... 3 
2d do., W. P. Coonradt, Brunswick, Rens. Co., 62 Ibs.,............. 2 
3d do., L EV ie Allen, East Greenbush, 62 lbs., egetinweekdeb ayes 1 
Rye—Best, 0. J Tillson, New Paltz. BY Ws. vane ee ceeeeecseeceeees 3 
2d do., E W. Bushnell, ee ee secleaiets sashadione: an 
3d do., W. P. Coonradt, Pur ick, 56 lt 1 
Barley, 2- rowed—Best, H. Mills, Mertinehassh. te + a 3 
24 do., Norman Gendr. Toowritte, 49 Ths. 2 
Oats—Best, C. W. Eells, W estmoreland, ae ee eee 3 
2d de., George Cary, Bethlehem, 42 Ibs., Diu eansmhitsiee sbids sOeeesese 2 
3d do. Ifenry Wier, Johnsville, ‘40 Ibs 1 
Corn, yellow—Best, E. 8. Elting, New Paltz, eicSiisciukceccees 3 
2d do., Wm. Neweowh, Rensselaer Go., 66 Ibs.,...............-.---- 2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
3 


ore eee eee eee ee eee er eee ee 


Ga temas eesere ere eee eee 


Ree ee meee eee eee eeeeee 


3d do. W. P. Coonradt, Rensselaer Co., Oe Wise at-.o.<s.e 
Corn, White—Best, Henry Wier, Rens. Co., 58 Ths.,..............65- 
Peas—Best, Re ee, OE aaa 
2d do., Norman Gowdy, Low WEG, Cl SWNisas 6 I eSo Ss descacdec es 
3d do., E. W. Bushnell, Hillsdale, Col. Co., DOs sah dis dnt’ inven 
Beans, white—Best. W. P. Coonradt, Rens. lg Wee PO cadmnncot odes 
2d do., O. Howiand, dee cieeuouseedes 
3d do., Henry Wier, Rensselaer Co., 61 ibs. 
Flax Seed—LBest, Henry Wier, BN flax,) 53 Se ae 

eee eo eS ea eee eae 

3d do-, Wm. Newcomb. Rensselaer Co.. ck | ene ye 

Buckwheat—Best, 0. J. Tillson, New Paltz, cabece: CiGRRas od0usasee 

24 do., War P. Coonradt, 52 Pos... . packhightiesuicases a 
3d do., A. E. Van Allen, East Greenbush, 51 lbs., Ss og sossbubedetistaed <a 


DISCRETIONARY. 


sa eee reese eee eseeseseee 





Corn in the ear, D W.C. DeForest, RensselaerCo.,............ Trans. 
do. pe Pe eae eee Trans 
¥. S. Fiting, New Paltz, Rhode Island Corn in ear,. tae. ee 

Ww. P. Coonradt, Brunswick Sweet Corn,...........--..-------- Trans. 


Samuel Cheever, Waterford, 26 varieties of Potatoes, raised from 
seed furnished by C. E. Goodrich, Utica, the fifth year from planting, 
special premium ‘recommend 
tN Huntington, Rome, exhibited nine varieties of Potatoes, Trans. 
W. P. Ottley, — some fine specimens of Chilian Potatoes, Trans. 
D. A. Buc buckley, | Viliamstown, Mass., five samples of early and late 


attic bette RENN 5 RSME SER RES TRY a Trans. 
Wm. x Guriiee, LE ERE Trans. 
BUTTER, 
Best 3 tubs, Elisha Crofoot, Turin, Lewis Co.,.............ceeceee $15 
2d do., a ag Mills, Martinsburgh, Lewis Co ,............00ceeeees 10 
3d do., F. B. Rugg, Leyden, Lewis Co.. seebiseeekssssh+eckaas 5 
4th do.. Mrs P. Lathy, Phelps, Ontario Wire osinidahiclerisiedca Trans, 
Best three tubs made in June, August and November. 
Rest, F. B. Rugg, ards. BE SAEs 5h sivas st yb «gp wesessscecoes $15) 
2d do, Elisha Orofeot, Turin, Lewis Co.,........ccccccccccccceccses 10 
do., L. Ia French, Warren, Herkimer Co., ..............-.-- Trans. 
Winter Butter. 

Best sample, R. H. Wands, CoHege Farm, Ovid, Seneca RBS $5 
2d do., Sanford Cee, Constablerille, Lewis OS 2. des 3 
34 do., N. GowGy, LOWville, Lewis .Ceicsiic cpccccinc ccecescctscc Trans. 


DISCRETION ARY. 
Mrs, Harilla Winehel], Morehouse, for td 
from Hamilton Cow.......... 
Miss Jane E. Millis, Mattinsbareh, Lewis Co. 


vest epecimen of Butter, 
. Trans. and Frait Book. 
- handsome specimen 


MDs ocgsdscne-sscecegudecd cdstls ekntetd.cdocospeitted’sabdedasta 
CHEESE. 
Best 3 Cheese, Norman Gowdy. Lowvifie, Lewis Co.,.............- $15 
£4 do., FE. F. Carter, Le Ray, Jefferson Co...........ccccccccccccces 19 
3d do., Hirszn Mills, Martinsburgh, Lewis Co.................2.02+- 5 
4th do., Theron Van Auken, Phelps, Ontario Co.,.............. Viena, 
DISCRETION SRY, 
R. H. Wands, New-York Ag. College Farm, Ovid,.................- $5 
FRUY' 

Pears—Rest Collection, Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, Dip. & eae 
~ eR Doce LE RE ES ET Oe edal. 
{oles Pet 2 20 varieties, Kilwanger & Barry,............ Dip. a $4 
ee, Seemmeriand. ADBOIG, <5. acs cicccsecevcees Dip. and 3 
3a do. Ww. = ED, Re cs sca bceaee copy of Barry. 
Best dish, H. C. DeForest. Rensselaer Co.,.............22-200- Medal. 
24 do., Cornelius Chase, Columbia Co., ................ vol, of Trans. 


Grapes—Best Isabella and Catawba, R. P. Wiles, Albany, vol. Thomas. 


Thomas Evans, Watkins, Pruit Picker, ...............s0ce0ees 8. 8. M. 
WINES. 
Best Isabella, Dr. 0. F. Presberry, Buffalo, ........ copy of Downing. 
Currant, Eliwanger & Barry, Rochester,............ do. 
Elderberry, A. F. Chatfield, Albany, ............... do, 
Pure Cider, 0. Howland, Auburn,...............0.0. copy of Thomas. 
Maple Molasses, Hiram Mills, Martinsburgh,........... vol. of Trans. 
Preserved Strawberries, P. Myers, Bethlehem,.............. Thomas. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
T. A. Jebb, Buffalo, Patent Telegraph Churn, manufactured by B, 


Sea A A ELECT E LIES TEC Dip. 
Wm. Richardson, Albany, fat Hog, 529 Ibs.,................ &. Medal. 
W. P. Ottley, Phelps, very fine Poultry,.................cce0es 8. . M 
i Semen. “Wa, ns i... ein nndnciachakin 


Walter A. W ood, Hoosick Falls, Rensselaer Co., model W ood's 
Patent Ce 6 5460geiccct caw cclscdé she diductttal bbeeheitedian 
M. P. Jackson, Boonville, Oneida C0,, model of Mowing 


& KE. 


Mac bine. with improvements on side draft,...........cccccccnces 
T. K. Van Zandt, Albany, painting of Bull “* Neptune,” owned by 
Bharat, Bulleck & SiMGevIMMG,. 66sc6 iio ndis cave duvabncnse tends bed Dip. 


InrormaL MEETING FoR Discussion, 

A meeting was held in the Society’s Lecture Room, on 
Thursday, Chancellor McCoun presiding, for the purpose 
of informal discussion. Some notes of the proceedings, 
will hereafter appear in our columns. 

AppRESSES FROM PReEsIpENTS CONGER aND HunTINGTON 
AND OTHERS. 

In the evening, President ConGEr called the meeting to 
order at half-past seven. After the reading by Secretary 
Johnson of reports awarding the prizes as above given, 
Mr. Conger proceeded to address the Society, reviewing 
the history of that body and preceding organizations in 
this State devoted to the promotion of Agriculture; ex- 
pressing some gratification at our present position; sug- 
gesting one or two precautions in the management of our 
future exhibitions, and intimating that the railroad com- 
panies would hereafter issue excursion tickets for them. 
Many other points of practical and scientific nature were 
briefly referred to, and, in concluding, Mr. ConGER intro- 
duced to the audience his successor in office, Hon. B. N. 
Huntineton of Oneida. 

The President elect thanked the Society for the honor 
conferred upon him, in a few well chosen remarks. A vote 
of thanks was passed unanimously to the retiring Presi- 
dent, Mr. Conger, for the able manner in which he had 
performed the duties of the office during the past year, 
and for his instructive address, a copy of which was re- 
quested for publication. Ex-Governor Kine then brought 
forward the subject of the Agricultural College, earnestly 
impressing upon the company his sense of its high charae- 
ter and importance, and calling out Major Patrick, the 
President of the Institution. Major P. spoke of the ne- 
| cessity of a higher order of agricultural education than we 
| had hitherto received, and thought a better system of cul- 
| ture was called for here, since the fertility of her soils was 
enabling the West to under sell us in all the markets of 
the world. 

Agriculture was of too great concern to be suffered to 
shift for itself in the matter of education and the prepara- 
tion required for successful practice. It was impossible to 
| caleulate the influence of one good farmer upon the agri- 
| culture of his region. He said John Johnston had told 
him (he was sorry he was not present to speak himself,) 
that the value of real estate in Seneca county had increased 
| one- -tenth throughout the county, under the influence of 
| the exertions of John Delafield. Mr. Patrick alluded to 
the wants of the Institution to which he had been called, 
and said $81,000 had been expended in its establishment, 
and some $20,000 more were required—he referred to the 
report on the subject, for information in regard to it. The 
institution would probably be ready for pupils about the 
isi of April. Enough applications had been received du- 
ring the first 20 days of the month past, to compose the 
first class. He urged the propriety of the farmers present 
bringing the subject before the people at large. Scarce 
any of our prosperous farmers but could aid materially by 
money or otherwise, in placing the institution upon a solid 
foundation, and he was sure when once established it would 
be self-sustaining. 

A resolution was offered by Chancellor McCoun welcom- 
ing Major Patrick among the farmers of the state, when- 
ever he should present before them the claims of the inati- 
tution over which he presided. Some other unimportant 
business was transacted, and then the Society adjourned. 
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Cost of Draining---Thomas’ Drain Plow. 





Messrs. Ens.—Having last season put down a few thou- 
sand tile by the aid of Thomas’ drain plow, at a cost very 
much less than I had ever been able to do it at before, 
perhaps it may be of some service to those of your readers 
who, like myself, are farmers of wet clays, to lay before 
them a short statement of the way in which the work was 
done, and comparative tables of the cost of sinking ditches 
by the spade and by the plow. 

Allow me in the first place to say, that my farm belongs 
to the stiffest class of fine yellow clays, with no variation 
in the subsoil, save that the deeper you go the stiffer it be- 
comes. The greater part of it too, lies on almost a dead 
level, with numerous shallow basins of a quarter or half 
an acre in extent, a few inches lower than the surrounding 
surface; while the whole seems to have been formerly 
plowed without any reference to the fall of the dead fur- 
rows corresponding to the lay of the land. I merely men- 
tion this, to show that there are but few farms on which 
drains cannot be laid as cheaply as on my own. 

In the month of May last, I laid out on a piece of six 
acres, 493 rods of tile-drains, 25 feet apart. There was 
already a large stone drain 34 feet deep, running length- 
ways through the piece, into which the new ones were to 
empty. These were ail opened to a depth of about 10 in- 
ches with a common plow, by a pair of horses and two 
men in little over half a day. (For this labor-saving idea 
I am indebted to my old friend, Mr. Robt. Swan of Gene- 
va.) With the same plow, set as deep as possible, we then 
threw two furrows together in the bottom of the ditch, 
and when this loose earth was thrown out we already had 
a depth of from 15 to 18 inches. With Thomas’ draining 
plow we had then no difficulty in so loosening the earth 
for another 15 inches, (giving us a total depth of 53 inches 


or a little over,) that it was easily thrown out with a com- | 


mon shovel. It required three separate plowings to get it 
to this depth—about five inches of earth being loosened 
each time, One man and a pair of horses, straddling the 
ditch, worked it with ease; passing it through the ditch 
four times for each plowing, so as to get the earth thorough- 
ly loosened. The final spit, grading the fall, was removed 
with a narrow draining-spade and a scoop. The tile were 
covered with inverted sods, and the earth, thrown out 


equally on both sides, was all returned with a common | 


plow. 

The past spring here was very wet, so that several days 
we could not use the draining plow, for fear of the horses 
slipping into the ditch, and were obliged to open a num- 
ber of rods in the old way, with spades. It also prevented 
my finishing the job at that time, leaving about a quarter 
of it until the end of last month, when the days were very 
short. The land was so nearly level that it required great 
care and a good deal of time to grade the bottom proper- 
ly; but we got most of the tile down to a depth of three 
feet. 

Let us now compare the cost of these drains with that 


of a piece done a few years ago entirely by the spade and | 


shovel, on exactly similar land. 
Cost oF LAYING 625 RODS OF TILE WITH SPADE AND SHOVEL. 


To 11734 days sinking ditches, at 87! cts.,...........seseeeeeees $102.81 
17 do. laying tile and covering with sod,..............6. 14.88 
EE PE EE fa iba ccnkialodasndstemennscavennadicgpen 28.65 

$146.34 


Or nearly 23% cents a rod. 
Cost or LAYING 493 RODS OF TILE wiTH PLOW AND SHOVEL, 








To X day, horse team and extra driver, marking out, at $3.75,. $2.50 
3 do, do. plowing earth loose, at $2.87, 8.62 

45 days shovelling out loosened earth, at 8744 cts.,... 39.38 

13 do. laying tile, and covering with sods, at 87% ets., 11.37 
1% do, horse team filling, at $2.8736,........ccccccccscccccccs 3.60 
$65.47 


Or nearly 13} cents a rod. 

I have not included the tile in either case, as the cost of 
them per rod would not differ. Ihave also charged full 
price for the horse labor, which should be done in all farm 
accounts, though in this case they would have been stand- 
ing idly in the stable if they had not been used here. If 


we deduct the charge for team, it makes the eost 114 cts. 
a rod. 
It will be thus seen, that by using the plow instead of 


spades, I was able to get my ditches sunk and refilled for 
about one-half, though working under several disadvan- 
tages. I am confident that under favorable cireumstances, 
three feet drains can be sunk with the plow for eight cents 
|a rod, while I find some of my neighbors paying the Al- 
bany contractors 25 cts. Now I feel that there is some 
hope of my being able to drain my land at a cost that will 
|make it pay, as soon as opposition brings the price of tile 
down to anything like a reasonable sum—say one-half of 
what they are now asking in Albany. 

I add a table to show the number of rods of drains to 
_the acre in thorough drainage, at various widths, thinking 
it may be useful to some of your readers. No allowance is 





_| made for the mains, for if the lateral drains enter them from 


| both sides, they will be entirely extra, and it will be best 

| to consider them so in making calculations as to the cost 
|of draining any piece of land. I also add the number of 
| tile required to the acre, allowing 16 toa rod, which I 

have found to be about right; and a third column, show- 
ing the cost per acre, laid about three feet deep, taking 
my operations of the past summer as a basis for the labor 
account, and tile at $10 a thousand, the eash price of two- 
inch sole-tile at Albany. Of course this last coiumn can 

only be considered as a general guide, even when the ex- 

| pense of transportation is added to the first cost of the 
| tile; but it may be of service to some farmers who intend 
| trying underdraining this year. 





Width of interval No. rods No. tile to Cost per acre. 
between drains, to the acre. the acre, 13% & lé—say 30cts. 
, i er ee ore 1382 2,112 $39.60 
BP. Gk bes cssicdsds 105} 1,688 31.65 
ep ais 8&8 1,408 26.40 
40 do. ... 06 1,056 39.86 
5) do. . 524 St4 15.82% 
60 do. 44 704 18.20 





I doubt if any thing at intervals greater than 69 feet 
can be called thorough drainage, so I have not earried my 
calculation farther. Ww. ¢. 8. 





ee 
[For the Country Gentleman and Curtivator.} 


SHALL WE BUY THE CATTLE WE FEED ? 


Eps. Co. Gent.—I thank your Geneva correspondent, 
_Joun Jounston, for his prompt response to my inquiry on 
eattle feeding. I thank him also for the valuable instruc- 
| tion he has given in that important branch of farm econo- 
|my. I find I was correct in my former communication, 
| when I remarked that Mr. Johnston was a much more suc- 
| cessful feeder than I was; but I did not expect to be 
'so badly beaten as I now find myself to be. 

Last season I sold my four-year old steers at $60, and 
| thought I was doing pretty well. This year I have as good, 
| but the price ruling low I could not now get as much for 
|them. Mr. Johnston, at 22 to 24 months old, by his sys- 
| tem, gets from $47 to $60, a gain of two years upon my 
system of feeding. . 

This comparison between Mr. Johnston and myself, re- 
minds me of a very pointed and practical illustration of 
the value of Agricultural Fairs, made in an address before 
one of our Maryland Societies, some years ago, by Prof. 
Benjamin Hallowell, late President of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural College—a man of wisdom and learning, and de- 
voted to rural life and agricultural improvement. Mr. 
Hallowell, on the occasion alluded to, was invited to de- 
liver an address before the Ag. Society in the county in 
which he resided. Feeling, doubtless, a little ambitious 
from the position he was to occupy, to have something 
attractive from his own farm to exhibit, he went among his 
stock to make his selection; but he found nothing which 
so completely filled his beau ideal of perfection as his half- 
blood Merino ram. This ram was forthwith ordered to the 
Fair, and with the just pride of a farmer, friend Hallowell 
soon invited his friends to an examination of his beautiful 
sheep—when to his astonishment and surprise he found 
his favorite ram, the pride of his flock, completely and 
overwhelmingly eclipsed by a pair of noble Cotswolds, ex- 
hibited by Horatio Trundle, Esq., from another part of the 
county, the existence of which he, Mr. H., was totally 
ignorant of. In his address the learned Professor turned 
this circumstance to very good account, In speaking of 
‘the value and importance of Agricultural Fairs, he frankly 
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confessed the pride with which he had entered his afore- 
said ram for the prize, which he confidently expected to 
win until he saw the far superior sheep exhibited by his 
friend Trundle—and but for this exhibition, he not only 
should have remained ignorant that there was such sheep 
in the county as his friend Trundle had exhibited, but that 
he should have continued himself under the delusion with 
which he left home, that he had himself the finest. 

Just so it is in raising and feeding cattle; but for the 
medium of your valuable paper, and the interesting and 
instructive communication of Mr. Johnston, I should have 
remained under the delusion that I was doing pretty well 
in raising and selling four year old steers at $60 per head. 
I now find they can be sold for as much money at 2 years 
old, by Mr. Johnston’s superior management. 

Something, however, is due to difference in circum- 
stances. In a rapid railroad excursion to the north some 
years ago, I was struck with the beauty, fertility and high 
state of cultivation of the land bordering on Seneca lake, 
on which I believe the town of Geneva is situated. 

I am afflicted with a larger quantity of old worn out land 
{as we describe it in the south) than I can at present bring 
under the hand of improvement. The only profitable way 
of using such land, is to appropriate it to pasturage for 
sheep and young cattle. My practice then is, to winter 
my calves as Mr. Johnston does—the first winter on clover 
hay, omitting the meal which he adds to the clover hay— 
and in the spring turn them on the inferior pasture just 
described. The second winter they are fed on corn fod- 
der and wheat straw, without grain, and turned again with 
the sheep on inferior pasture. The third winter fed as the 
second, and the following spring put on better pasture, 


which by the fall brings them forward in a condition to be | 


sold as grass fed beef, or fed 2 or 3 barrels of corn, worth from 
$6 to $9, and generally sold at a much higher price as 
stall fed beef. In this way I bring my 4 year old steers, 
at a cost of not over $9 in grain, to an average of $60 per 


head. Mr. Johnston, by feeding from $15 to $20 worth of | 


oil meal or other grain, sells his two year old steers for 
$60 per head. His is doubtless nearer the true mercan- 
tile principle of turning his capital as rapidly as_ possible. 


But my objection heretofore to feeding cattle so young, | 


was a want of maturity, and consequently a disposition to 
take on and carry to market solid and substantial fat and 
tallow. Mr. Johnston’s system of feeding oil cake, with 
which I have no experience, will perhaps overcome this 
objection. He, however, admits that he finds it more 
profitable to buy 3 and 4 year old cattle to feed; but what 
then becomes of his calves? Are they sacrificed to the 
butcher and the epicure? It is against this wasteful and 


{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


TREATMENT OF RINGBONE. 


Messrs. Eprrors—In the Country Gentleman of Jan. 
12, you say “there is no cure for confirmed ringbone.” 
A few years since, one of my horses was badly ringboned 
upon both hind feet, and very lame. A friend, upon see- 
ing his lameness, remarked that he could give me a recipe 
that would surely cure the lameness, but not remove the 
bunches. I tried it as directed, and a permanent cure of 
the lameness was effected within a month. I was request- 
ed to keep it a secret, and I will say nothing about it, but 
let the Country Gentleman” do the talking. Recipe: 

2 pint spirits turpentine. 
1 ounce oil oreganum. 

1 ounce oil amber. 

1 ounce oil of spike. 

2 an ounce aqua fortis. 

Mix in a bottle, and apply daily (Sundays excepted) with 
aswab, L. T. M. Vernon Center, N. Y. 


—_— << 
ll 


LARGE OR PEAVINE CLOVER. 


We find the following article on this variety of clover, 
about which there has been considerable inquiry of late, 
in the Mohawk (Herkimer county) Courier, and it is, we 
presume, from the pen of the editor of the Ag. Depart- 
ment of that paper: 

The large variety of clover, sometimes called “ peavine 
clover,” and from being extensively raised for seed in the 
southern part of this county, known in some parts as “‘ Herki- 
| ner clover,’ has some qualities that commend it to the use of 
dairymen. 

Firstly, its enormous growth. It yields fully double the 
| amount of herbage produced by any other clover or grass we 
| cultivate. It has been cbjected to by some as being too large. 

Its stems grow very long and large in rich soil, and not being 
| able to support their weight, a considerable portion of them 














| often lie flat upon the ground, and hence become more or less 
|injured. Weight for weight, such hay is not as good as that 
| made from timothy, red top, nor June grass; nor is it as good 
| as from clover that has not fallen down, but still it makes val- 
uable fodder. 

| Iam now keeping part of my cows upon this kind of clover 
| that grew at the rate of six loads to the acre, as large as [ 
| could draw on a common hay rigging. It was coarse indeed ; 
| but it was well cured, and comes out bright and free from 
| mould or discoloration by heating, and without loss of leaves. 
| The cows eat it readily and with a geod relish, consuming even 
| the coarsest stems. They keep in good health and flesh, and 
| are in every respect doing finely upon it. The value of this, 


| like any clover, depends very much upon the manner in which 


destructive practice that I contend—wasteful, because it | jt is cured. When partly dried, its strength is quickly steep- 
destroys in infancy an animal fitted and intended for rapid | ed out by a shower of rain; or its leaves lost, and its goodness 
growth, improvement and maturity—destructive, because | burnt out by drying too long in the sun; and to be-good must 
it deprives the country of the provision intended by Provi- | be cut when in full blossom. 

dence to feed and sustain it. To buy 3 or 4 year old cat-| Secondly. This kind of clover is less liable to injury by 
tle to fatten, requires an active capital constantly on hand | drouth than any other, and much less so than the grasses. As 
to keep up the supply—and renders us dependant on | $0 4s it gets a hold in the soil, its large and leng roots strike 
others for what we can ourselves furnish. My plan brings | rer Ree the hg mah drouth. I ste pot 4 poate it to 
to maturity and full development the tender calf—saves | rane oo pate Aer 34 a a ee eee 
the capital necessary to buy the 3 and 4 year old steers, | Thirdly. It ripens at the same time with timothy, and 


and renders me independent of the fluctuations of the stock | hence is better where timothy is to be cultivated with it. The 

market. Mr. Jolinston’s system requires tact and judg- | earlier kinds will be greatly injured by etanding till timothy 

ment in buying as well as selling. The system I advocate | is ripe enough to cut; and if cut at its proper season, the 
is better adapted to that large class of farmers who are not | timothy will not be full grown. 

80 highly gifted in this respect as Mr. Johnston evidently| Fourthly. By ripening slowly, it remains a longer time in 

is. A Marytanp Farmer. a suitable state for cutting. 

eee Fifthly. While through its large leaves it derives most of 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) | its support from the air, its large roots extending through the 

To make Hard Soap. ground loosen and enrich it. The exhaustion of soil for a 


given value of fodder is much less than with timothy. 
Eps. Co. Gent.—I send you the following recipe, which I 


eee 
wish the readers of your paper to have the benefit of, as itis| ¢ ) rte hesrow snk 3 —_ 
qunidveel tn beet of many t ’ SHARES’ Harrow.—This harrow I think is a good im 


Take 6 Ibe. of sods, 6 Iba. of fat, 3 Ibs. of lime, and 4 gal-| plement, but the timber should be made about double as 
lons of water. Put the soda, lime and water in the boiler, and | heavy, and of the toughest wood. To make it work pro- 
boil them. Then take it out in something to settle; then put | perly I had a log weighing between 50 and 100 Ibs. put 
the fat in the boiler and add the water (leaving the settlings | 0? it. The shank or portions of the metal inserted inte 
behind.) Boil about half an hour, or until it isthick. Then | the wood, should be made somewhat longer. I never saw 
take it out to cool, when it is ready to cut as is desired. any implement put in wheat better. J. R. W. 

Highland Home, Pa. E. Corg. Albemarle Co., Va. 
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NEW AMERICAN STYLE OF RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Epitors Country Gextteman—The last example of tiie | 
new American style, was undoubtedly too expensive a de- 
sign for a great majority who may have desired to build, 
or who intend to commence this spring. We intended | 
that example, without any reference to the plan, should | 
represent the general characteristics of the style, and as | 
far as that motive was concerned, a great many, especially | 
gentlemen of refinement and taste, have acknowledged | 
our efforts by adopting designs with the same characteris- | 
tics. We are endeavoring, as far as our ideas will allow, | 
to produce a style that shall be national and truly Amer- | 
ican ; and it lies with the peopJe of both north and south, 
east and west, to approve of our attempts ornot. We de- 
sire to submit to their ex <amination, designs with every 











variety of plan, hoping by so doing a better judgment can be 
made, whether we are to satisfy our countrymen as regards | 
a new and National style. We submit a third example | 
—a residence for a small family, that cost $2,500, and |: 
shows how plain and how picturesque a country eottage | 
ean be designed. To have a high roof, dormer windows 3, | 
plenty of piazza, tower, or an rbundance of ornament, 
would not make (his design one iota more beautiful or in- | 
teresting. Beauty lies in simple, yet claraeteristic and | 


land to passage between 


graceful forms ; ornament does not add a particle to beau- 
ty, unless the simple forms are right and in their pre per 
| place. To describe why we inserted a large window in 
‘front, three small ones above, and made “the entrance 
porch as It is, &e., would take up too much spaee. 

We will describe the plan briefly, and it must be under- 
stood these requirements were given by the owner, and 
not arranged by us. You enter by an entrance porch a, 
7 feet square—have a hall 5, 5 feet wide, affording an un- 


| interrupted draft—staircase hall, 7 feet wide, leading to 


two bed-rooms, & and h, with fire- -place and closet to each, 
dining-room, D, and parlor, C. 
The entrance hall has door to parlor, to dining room, and 
to small passage with wash basin, &c., to kitchen, E. Fisa 
store-room with shelves, and g is kitchen pantry, well 
lighted. M. is veranda, and is on the rear side, we may 
say, because towards the south—the front faces north, 
kitchen east. There is a closet, L, under stairs, for dining 
room. On second floor of main building are two bed- 
rooms and bathroom. 

There can be a piazza on front if desired, as well as any 
other change. Our desire is to represent how this style 
has conformed to the wishes of those desiring their own 
arrangement of rooms carried out. In conclusion we will 
state here, that we shall soon represent the adaptation of 
the style to brick construction, and we hope this small de- 


' sign will show our intentions, as remarked beforehand. 


Sartrzer & Vax, Architects, 
[See advertisement. } Bible House, Astor Place; New-York. 
—__——-- e@ 
Grapk-Growers’ ASSOCIATION oF CoNNECTICUT.—The 
following are the oo elected at the annual meeting, 
held at Hartford, Jan. 





President—Danret 8 ro Hartford. 
= eo . Middlebrook, Bridgport; E. A. Holcomb, 
ran vy 


Secretary—M, C. Weld, Hartford. 
Treasurer—Richard H. Phelps, Windsor. 


Some of our readers we doubt not, will be surprised to 
'Iearn, as we do from statements at this meeting, that 200,- 
G00 callons of wine were made in Conneeticut last year, 

samples of some of which, made withoud sugar, were pro- 

nounced at their last State Fair equal to the cheieest 
| Rhenish wines. The Diana, Hartford Prolific, Isabella, 
, and Coneord, were the kinds of grapes recommended in 
their order for cultivation in Connecticut. Several kinds 
of wild grapes were also recommended. 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
PLAN OF A CHEAP HOUSE, 


L. Tucker & Sox—In 1854, I sent to you for specimen 
copies of your papers, having never read much on agri- 
culture up to that time; but your papers put the fever in 
me, and although a factory hand, I read them with much 
pleasure and profit. I would not be without The Cultiva- 
tor and Register, no matter what they cost. 

Your plans of cheap houses are very interesting to me. 
It is an easy matter to plan a good and convenient house, 
if you have $10,000 to lay out. But to plan a good, con- 
venient house, for a family of 4 to 8 persons for from 
$250 to $500, there’s the rub. 





— 
a 


SE : 





I send you a plan that I figured out, that I think is fair 
for the amount of room given, and the cost of such a 
building in the style I should recommend. I should build 
with a flat roof, and perhaps vertical boarding. I put the 
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4 a ag 
OrIGgInaL PLAN, PLAN AS IMPROVED, 

_ meee chimney in the center so it will an- 

HL itil i swer for 6 rooms. The chimney for 

_ the kitchen I have put in the wood- 

shed, close to the wall, so that there 

Ls , Will be no leakage in the roof. I 

aoser | should have a set kettle in the wood- 

Cuinpen. shed so as to have hot water for 

washing, and cooking for the hogs,.&c., without interfer- 

ing with the kitchen. I should have one end of the wood- 

shed furnished for a sink-room and wash-house. Every 
room in the house but one is lighted from two sides. — 

If you think this is worth putting in your paper, I want 
you to find all the fault with it you can, only let the front 
door alone, as I would so build the portico that I could put 
sash in in winter, and have open work in summer. The 
idea of this plan originated with the first cheap plan for 
Register for 1855. Joseph M. Wave. Rhode Island. 


We have added a simple perspective view of this house; | 
but instead of having the roof flat, we have given consi- | 


derable descent to its sides. A cheap or shingle roof will 
leak badly and rot soon if made‘flat, A metal roof may 
be flat, but is costly. A pitch and gravel covering is hard- 
ly tested enough yet for dwellings. 

We have made but a single alteration in the plan, by 
removing the stairs from the corner to a more central part 
of the house, as will be perceived by comparing the two 
figures. In the original plan, the stairs must be necessari- 
ly very steep, from the short space they oceupy—only 
eight feet in length in the sketch furnished by our corres- 
pondent; while in the improved design they may be ten! 


feet long without crowding. The improvement accom- 
plishes the following advantages :— 

1. In ascending to the chamber, there is no danger of 
striking the head against the low roof of the story and 
half house near the eaves, the landing being under the 
highest part. 

2. By landing near the middle of the chamber, a small 
entry is easily made from which every room is entered, 
without passing through another. A closet is also fur- 
nished at the head of the stairs for bedding, Kc. 

8. The entrance below is also nearer the middle of the 
cellar, and not at one remote corner. 

4. The closet or pantry between the kitchen and dining- 
room is larger, and is more convenient, , 

5. The entrance to the stairs is more convenient, espe- f 
cially from the kitchen, as it is not necessary to pass . 
through the living-room for this purpose. 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


SLEIGHT’S PLANT-CASE, 


Below you will find a description of a Plantarium, 
made by me nearly two years since, and which I find to 
work even better than I anticipated; in fact it is all that : 
can be desired as a plant-case, or parlor hot-bed for propa- 
gation by seeds, cuttings, &c., and does away entirely the 
necessity of a hot-bed, except for large operations. The 


boilers, as arranged, will be sufficient to heat an upright 
plant-case, say 3 ft. by 3 ft. or 3 by 4 ft., and six feet high 
from the top of the stand, and keep the heat up to 70° to 
80° in cold weather, when used ina room where fire is* 
kept. The case could be shelved and filled with plants in 
pots, and the fray used for propagating, Xc. 

It first occurred to me about two years since, while an 
invalid confined to the house, reading an account of the 
“ Waltonian Plant-Case,” in the “ Horticulturist.” It 
occurred to me that a similar case might be made very 
cheaply by using ready-made window-sash, and that the 
heat might be applied much more economically and ad- 
vantageously, than by a simple boiler under the tray hold- 
ing the plants. I therefore made one, on my plan, 27 in. 
wide, and 29 in. deep from front to rear. The front 13 in. 
high, (outside,)—back 24 in. high, giving an inclination 
of about 45° from back to front of the top. The top 
sash is arranged to slide off on either side, or to lift up or 
off, so as to admit air when necessary. 











Fig. 1. 
The back is formed by two glass doors, opening out- 
_ward on hinges each side, (but made to fit tight,) so that 
the plants, &c., can be regulated or removed (tr ay and all) 


when necessary. The glass case stands on a frame form- 
ing a sort of table, without top. The four legs support- 
ing the case, are stiffened by strips 3 in. wide and half 
inch thick all around under the top pieces. The legs can 
be made high or low, as preferred. The tray for holding 
the plants, &c., in the case, should be made of copper or 
galvanized iron, and made to fit as snugly as will permit, 
being raised up and drawn out when necessary. The edges, 
or sides, of the tray are 14 in. deep, with stout wire 





around the edge or top, (te stiffen the tray,) and a handle 
on each side for lifting. When heavy pots are to be put 
in, a few small iron bars should be laid across the tray, 
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(before putting in the sand,) to support their weight and 
prevent the tray from getting out of sbape. 














Fig. 2. 
In the center of the tray, at A in fig. 2, is a half inch 


tube, about 10 in. high, through which the boilers ¢ and 
d are filled with boiling water, and when not in use for 
that purpose, is covered with a cap to prevent the escape 
of steam among the plants, and to retain the heat in the 
boilers; and by this tube the depth of water in boiler c 
can be known at any time. There is also a small tube 
connecting with the bottom of small boiler d, to draw off 
the water from both boilers by a stop-cock on the left side 
of the stand. . 

With the above description, I think most persons would 
be able to build one. The cases, &c., may be made as 
large as 3 ft. by 3. ft. or 4 ft., with inclined tops, or 4 ft. 
to 6 ft. high above tre stand, with fat, tight top, door in 
the rear, and shelved for plants in pots, as a two-wick | 
spirit-lamp will generate sufficient heat (in a room where 
fire is kept,) to keep the thermometer up to 70° to 80°. 
In moderate weather there is no need of using the lamp, 
as sufficient heat can be furnished by occasionally filling 
up anew with boiling water, which can be kept hot a long 
time, if a blanket-jacket is fitted on under the boilers, 
when the spirit-lamp is not used. 

References, Fig. 2—a, tray of copper or galvanized iron; 
bb, stout wire handles to lift the tray; c, boiler, made | 
circular if the frame is square, or oval if it is oblong, with 
¢ inch flange to strengthen it when soldered on the bot- 
tom of the tray. It is about two inches deep in the 
center, and holds about four quarts of water. d is a 
small oval copper boiler, soldered on the bottom of e¢, 
holding 3 gills—e, a small 4 inch tube (section shown at 7, ) 
an inch and a half long, connecting with the boiler d on 
the right, and soldered fast to the boiler ¢ ¢c, in which is a 
small hole which lets the water into this small tube, and 
fills the small boiler d—/, a small tube, also connected | 
with the boiler d on the left end, and passes up close to | 
the convex bottom ofc, until near the upper edge where | 
it is bent over and enters the boiler c through a hole, 
thence passes down to the bottom of c, where the water 
is discharged, and again enters the boiler d through the | 
hole at e—thus keeping up a rapid circulation as long as | 
the heat of the spirit lamp is applied. 

Boiling water should always be used for filling the | 
boiler e. 

My case when completed cost me nine dollars and jifty 
cents, and was kept in use all last winter, in a room with- | 
out any fire, at an east window. Henry C, SLEiGuT. 

Genesco, Ill., Jan, 12, 1860. 


{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator. ] 


Why Farming does not Pay Better. 











The question is very frequently asked, and I have had | 
it put to me, times without number, during the past sea- 
son: “* Can you make farming pay : ” I often heard the | 
same question discussed when I was but a small lad; and | 


'tem of management. 


| plowing, 
_just as much to fence it, as if the land had been well 


| for the purpose of carrying away the 
/ manure in order to make a dry yard. 


quainted with the vast amount of business which is con- 
stantly on hand; when I have witnessed the toil, the 
anxiety, the perplexity and constant losses incident in 
trade and barter—when I have taken a peep at almost 
every livelihood, and have fairly and impartially compared 
them all with farming—with honest, hard-working, sun- 
burnt toil, I am induced to exclaim: Give me the farm, 
with the even, uninterrupted flow of happiness and enjoy- 
ment, with a fair competence, all of which every farmer 
may call his own; for the hot haste and impetuous rush of 
the care-worn citizens of our large cities and villages, have 
no charms for me. 

I never hear a man affirm, that farming does not pay, 
without thinking—Friend, there’ sa leakage in your boiler, 
or a screw loose in some of your machinery. 

Agreeable to my promise, when I was with you in 
Albany, I will now give youa few brief articles, com- 
mencing with the subject at the head of this article. 

.What would farmers, or any other class of citizens say, 
were they to go into any of our large manufactories where 
agricultural implements are made, and see one-fourth of 
all they had manufactured during the year, thrown aside 
as worthless—a dead loss—simply because they had been 
manufactured of unseasoned timber? What would they 
say, were they to go into some large cotton or woolen 
factory, and see bale upon bale of cloth mildewed, mouldy 
and rotten, because the roof of the building was so poor 
that it would not carry off half the rain? What would 
sensible people say of a merchant, or bookseller, who 
would attempt to keep his goods in a building that was so 
dilapidated and decayed, that he lost a good share of bis 
profits by rats and mice, and water and snow, which ren- 
dered his property almost worthless? Now, this is pre- 
cisely the way thousands of farmers manage; and then 
whimper and whine, and murmer and complain, that they 
‘work like a dog,” and receive but a poor compensation 
for their labor. There must be a leakage somewhere. 
Let us take a walk out on the farm, and examine the sys- 
There is one bad leakage already ; 
farming will not pay well until it is stopped. For thirty, 
and perh: ups forty years, everything that has grown on 
certain fields has been carted away, “and nothing has been 
returned to the soil; and more than this, the soil has 
been so wet most of the time, that it was next to impossi- 
ble for half a crop to grow; but it required just as much 
just as much seed, just as much harrowing, and 


drained and well manured. No man can reasonably ex- 
pect to make farming pay a reasonable profit, who does 
not drain his fields that are too wet, and who does not 
return every few years, to the soil, a good supply of ma- 
nure, after having taken off several exhausting crops. 
There is another very bad leakage on many tarms, 
whose proprietors are ever whining, because farming does 


| not pay better; and I wish I could say that the error is 


not acommon one, but I cannot; for I see more and 
more of it every year. I refer to cutting ditches through 
the barnyard, and filling them nearly full of small stone, 
water and the liquid 

We cannot expect 
to hear anything else of a farmer, who wastes his liquid 


| manure in this way, but that “ far ming returns poor pay.” 


Another bad leakage in farming, which is well calcu- 


as a general rule, the decision was in the negative—" dt | lated to render it a non-pay ing operation, is the practice 


pays “poorly.” 
I received my existence on a farm, 
labored on a farm; and although I have passed through | 


many very discouraging times for farmers, I never remem- | the form of manure over the fields where it grew. 


ber of being in circumstances, or of seeing the time when 


I entertained the idea, that farming does not pay as well | 
I have seen many times | 


as almost any other occupation. 
when I almost wished that I could exchange farming for 
some other livelihood, but when all things have ‘been 
taken into deliberate " consider -ation—when I have esti- 


and have always | habit of doing, in the field ; 





| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| of threshing most of the grain, as many farmers are in the 
and of allowing the straw to 
svithout ever distributing it again in 
Such a 
practice is but little better than that in which ev erything is 
carried away from the fields, and nothing returned to them 
in the shape of manure. 

When a farmer fails to provide comfortable sheds for 
all his cattle, and they do not have enough to eat during 
the season of foddering but lose from one to two hundred 


rot down in one place, 


mated the loss and gain, and expenses incurred in carry- | pounds of flesh in a few months, which is of very common 


ing on manufactories—when I have gone into lawyer's | 


| 


oceurrence, what right have we to expect to hear from 


offices, printer’s establishments, editor’s rooms, and into | him, any testimony that will tend to refute the aflirma- 
publishing houses, and have become in a measure ac-| tion that farming does not pay ? 


None at all. 
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There is a farmer, who strenuously insists that “ farm- 
ing is poor business—it does not half pay.” There is 
certainly a screw loose in his system of management.— 
His tools and implements are always most miserable apolo- 
gies for farm implements, and are in very poor order, so 
that no manis able to perform a job with them ina decent 
manner. As a sure and certain consequence, he is always 
behind hand with his farming operations, and he labors 
hard to accomplish a little ; and often loses enough in one 
job to purchase a set of good tools; but, as he cannot 
make farming pay, he holds on to the old ones, and labors 
a little harder, and gets along a little slower, and performs 
his jobs far less completely. 

There is another consideration, by no means a trivial 
one, which is well calculated to bring farming into disre- 
pute, which we meet with almost everywhere; which is a 
want of system in planning the operations of the farm, 
and in executing those plans. If a farmer is not a think- 


never recovered so as to make good pork when the rest 
were ready for market in November. 

This being a very cheap and simple remedy, I would be 
glad to hear of others trying it, and report if it prove suc 
cessful or otherwise. We have had none of it in this 
neighborhood since the summer of 1858. 

Clark Co., Ohio, Jan. 21, J. T. Warper. 


eo—______ 





(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
Homeceopathic Treatment for Fowls. 





Some of my fowls have been attacked by a swelling and 
sealing of the eyes. After using a lotion of arnica with some 
success, I had one whose eyes were so bad that I despaired 
of his recovery. One eye I thought, past recovery ; but 
hoping to save one, I commenced the administration of bella- 
donna—a few globules in a little water. Before giving it, I 
washed the eyes in the arnica lotion, and turned out of them 
a mass, that looked like a kernel of corn in size and color, (a 





ing man—if he does not look far ahead into the future, | pale yellow.) After the administration, in about eight hours. 
and lay all his plans wisely, and make calculations to ap-| I found both eyes open, so that he was enabled to eat. I 
propriate all his time and energies, both of workmen and | then discovered that his head was terribly affected—in short, 
teams, to the best advantage—if he squanders away his | he exhibited all the symptoms of roup, as described on page 
long winter evenings, and rainy days of summer, at the | 108 of the Cultivator for 1857, (and a very bad case too, ) viz.: 


hotel or at other places of public resort, when he ought to 
be at home, superintending labors that may be performed 
at one time as well as at another, or be reading agricultu- 
ral journals and comparing his practices and system of 
management with those of other successful farmers, we 
need not be disappointed to meet with leakages which 
will render farming a non-paying business, as long as he 
follows it in the manner alluded to. 

I have not noticed one-half of the reasons, why farming 
does not pay better than it does, in multitudes of instan- 
ces; but I trust enough has been said, to set every intelli- 
gent, thoughtful farmer to thinking, and to induce him 
to make an effort to shun the rock on which multitudes 
have split. 

The remedy for non-paying farming, is a plain and prac- 
ticable one; and I propose in my next, to show how it 
may be most effectually and successfully applied. 

Lake Ridge, Tomp. Co., N. Y¥. S. Epwarps Topp. 

—______-——_0 @ oe —_______- 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


THE HOG CHOLERA. 


Messrs. Epirors—Your correspondent in no. 3, does 
not describe the disease known as hog cholera in this 
neighborhood. With us it is always accompanied with ex- 
cessive purging, (succeeding the loss of appetite,) which 





| running at the nose, and almost choking with phlegm. I 
| then commenced doctoring him as for influenza, giving one 
| or two doses of acconite in alternation with arsenicum, with 
| an occasional dose of belladonna for the eyes. The effect of 
the medicines has been marked, and he is pow nearly well 
—sight nearly restored—running about eating and drinking 
freely as ever. His head has been badly frozen, and he 
therefore yet requires care ; but if the weather was warm and 
dry, I should have no fears of turning him out with my other 
| fowls. Being a Dorking, and having been at some pains to 
| exchange for him, and knowing of no other chance to get one 
at any reasonable price, has alone caused me to take so much 
pains with him. w.r.c. Cleveland, O. 

e 


[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
Lime for Fowls. 











In winter, when fowls have less access to the ground, or 
when they are confined in small enclosures, they have less 
opportunity to select the mineral substances which they re- 
quire; hence, an artificial supply becomes necessary. How 
shall this be given? We answer, by placing the articles 
within their reach, so that they may take voluntarily, just 
the quantity which they are prompted by nature. Place 
slaked lime, broken into small pieces the size of peas, on 
shelves where fowls can readily pick it up. By slaking 
| lime in a vessel, in considerable water so that it will form a 
| paste, and letting it dry, it can readily be broken into the 





lasts sometimes a few hours, and then again one or two! desired form in which it appears to suit the fowls best. Old 
days, and generally when red blotches appear on the skin, | mortar and broken shells, where they can be had, will answer 


and blood passes from the nose, the the disease has run its 
course, and will prove fatal very soon. 

I had some experience with it in June, 1858. I was | 
feeding corn, and the hogs were running in a wood pasture, | 
and the nearest point to a public road was 80 rods, and | 
further to any neighbor's stock. The purging first attract- 
ed my attention in the evening of one day, and 24 hours | 
after, we had buried 8 out of 120, though at the first sight | 
of the disorder we had removed those not showing it. | 
Within three days we lost 25° head, when my attention was | 
directed to an article in a Cincinnati paper, from a phy- | 
sician, recommending some one to try alum as a substance | 
likely to constipate the bowels. This being a cheap reme- | 
dy, I prepared a bucket full of very strong solution of alum 
in cold water, and with a rope and slipnoose, a horn with 
small end sawed off to the hollow part, proceeded to dose 
all I could find affected. With the rope behind the tusk, 
we could keep the mouth up, and by shaking could com- 
pel the animal to swallow the drench poured through the 
horn. Out of 23 we drenched, only five died, though three 
were in the last stage, and were already bleeding at the 
nose, two of which were saved. I also fed to the lot a 
pound of pulverized alum in a bucket of middlings per day 
—fed to them as I would salt at their feeding ground— 
and in the course of two weeks all signs of the disease was 
gone, except the change in the appearance of the hogs that 
had been attacked, which had generally been the finest and 
thriftest in the lot, but soon took the other, and many 





the same purpose. 

Eggs are, if at any time, a luxury in winter, and whatever 
promotes their production is of interest te the majority of our 
readers. 

The wants of poultry for lime are very clearly shown by a 
correspondent of the Boston Medical Journal, in the following 
amasing article: “‘A most pleasing illustration,’ says the 
writer, ‘of the want of lime, and the effects of its presence, 
came under my notice on my voyage from South America to 
‘Sunny France.’ We had omitted to procure gravel for our 
poultry, and in a few days after we were at sea, the poultry 
began to droop, and wound up their afflictions with the pip, or, 
as the sailors term it, the scurvy. Their feathers fell from 
their bodies, and it was perfectly ludicrous to see the nu- 
merous unfeathered tribe in the most profound misery, mo- 
ping away their time in an utter state of nudity. Amusing 
myself one day by fishing up gulf weed, which floated in im- 
mense fields upon the surface of the ocean, I shook from it 
numerous small crabs, about the size of a pea. The poultry 
with one accord, aroused themselves from their torpor, and 
seemingly, as if by instinct, aware of the therapeutic quali- 
ties of these interesting animals, partook of them with greater 
avidity than any invalid ever swallowed the ‘ waters’ of the 
‘springs. After a few hours the excellence of the remedy 
was apparent; the roosters began to crow, the hens began to 
strut and look saucy, and in a few days all appeared in quite 
a holiday suit of feathers, derived from the lime, the constitu- 
ent part of the crab shells”’ C.N. Bement. Springside. 

He is happy whose circumstances suit his temper, but he 
is more happy, who can suit his temper to any circumstances. 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
THINGS IN IOWA. 


Srate Ac. Society.—The annual meeting of this Soci- 
ety at the Capital, second Wednesday in January, elected 
Hon. Ex-Chief Justice George G. Wright of Keosauqua, 
Van Buren county, President; Mark Miller, our very ex- 
cellent editor of the North Western Farmer, Vice-Prest. ; 
Hon. J. H. Wallace, Muscatine, re-elected Secretary; M. 
L. Morris of Iowa city, Treasurer; Jos. Bridgman of Mus- 
catine, Chief Marshal. 
at Iowa City, Oct. 2d—four days. 

Some time ago the manufacturers of the Manny Reaper 
offered one of those valuable machines as a premium for 
the best five acres of wheat, to be awarded by the State 
Ag. Society. The result was—J. S. Hunt of Benton Co., 
42 bushels 51 pounds per acre—variety “Canada Club.” 
D. C. Lindley, Johnson Co., 30 bushels 16 lbs.—* Spring 
Tea wheat.” Drury Overton of Marion Co., 26 bushels— 
“Wild Goose.” The premium was awarded to Mr. Hunt. 
This was a very unfavorable season for wheat in all the 
southern part of the state, and a partial failure in the cen- 
tral. 

Iowa Farwer’s Cottece.—I have but little to write in 
regard to this institution. You were informed that the 
trustees located it in Story county last June, near the cen- 
ter of the state, upon a piece of wild land, of prairie and 
timber. Owing ¢o our limited means, we have made but 
little improvement. There is barely funds sufficient to put 
up a farm-house and barn, and open a quarter section for 
farming. It is hard times out here in lowa, as you may 
know by the report of yoursubscribers, and it is doubtful 
if our Legislature appropriate money to build a college 
before the next session, which is two years. The Farmer’s 
College of Iowa was earnestly commended to the favor- 
able consideration of our Legislature, by our very worthy 
Governor, J. 8. Kirkwood. <A large majority of our peo- 
ple look upon it with favor, and will move it intu active 
life as soon as we can gather a little material aid in our pri- 
vate and public purse. 

If it is true that daily manual labor will preserve the 
health of the stndent—will help the poor scholar to pay 
his way—if it is true that our farmer's sons, mechanics, 
professional, and sons of the city, ought to learn some- 
thing of Agriculture, Horticulture and Forestry, practical- 
ly, and never to depart from the respect and honor of in- 
dustry, so true will these Agricultural and Horticultural In- 
dustrial schools prevail, extend and multiply, until this 
nation shall be a nation of men and women in the broad- 
est sense of numbers, in intelligence, integrity, domestic 
and national happiness, wealth and physical strength, such 
as the world never saw. 

Witp Lanp—GovernMent Lanps.—I am comparative- 





ly an old resident of the west, and have for the past year | 


traveled considerably over this state. I lament to see so 
great an extent of our lands bought and lying unoccupied. 
Our settlement of 700,000 is scattered over 56,000 square 
miles. This scattering of our population over so great an 
extent, is a serious detriment. There is something radi- 
cally wrong in our government putting up land at auction, 
and making merehandize of it for speculation. This prac- 
tice of our government leads and encourages men into 
ruinous folly—not merely ruinous to individual prosperity, 
but still more ruinous to public prosperity. 


will ask, but to sell to actual settlers only, and that too 
without profit to the government. SuEL Foster. 


a + ae -@—-@- —— 


Bucks Co. (Pa.) Ac. Sociery.—This Society held its an- 
nual meeting at Newtown, Jan. 19, when the following 
officers were elected : 

President—WILLIaM STAVELY. 

Vice-President—Adrian Cornell. 

Recording Secretary—John 8. Brown, 

Corresponding Secretary—E. G. Harrison. 

Treasurer—Jacob Eastburn. ° 

Managers—John Blackfan, Solebury; Lewis Buckman and Samuel 
Buckman, Newtown; Wm. R. Beans, Upper Makefield; David Cor- 
nell, Northampton ; Jos, Fell, Buckingham ; Cyrus Hillborn, Wrights- 
town; Hector C. Ivins, Falls; Jonathan Knight, Southampton; John 





Kelsey, Lower Makefield ; Isaiah Michener, Buckingham ; James W. 
Newbold, Middletown; John Robbins, Falls; Wm, T. Rogers, Doyles- 
town Edward H. Worstall, Newtown, 


The next State Fair is to be held | 


I have never | 


thought it very wise policy to give a home to any one who | 


FARM CISTERNS. 





' Messrs. Epttors— Will you please inform me the best and 

most economical manner of building cisterns for the farm- 
yard; also the size requisite to supply a stock of say 60 or 
100 head of cattle during the winter. A SuBscriBEr. 

Perth, C. W. 

Cisterns are often made by digging out a space about the 
shape of, but larger than a potash kettle, plastering the 
bottom and sides with water-lime mortar, and covering the 
top with timber and plank, and then with a foot of earth, 
to prevent freezing, leaving a curb through which the 
water is drawn, the cistern cleaned, &c. But the top be- 
| ing broad, requires much timber to cover it ; and this cov- 
ering, unless supported by posts, will be apt to fall in in a 
few years. It is better to build a wall of stone—a foot 
thick will do, in the form represented in the annexed cut. 
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The wall being built as an arch, can never fall in, and the 
earth being packed well outside, it cannot burst by the 
pressure of the water within. The amount of plank to 
cover it is small, and it is very capacious. 

Cisterns are commo.:ly made much too small. About 
three feet of rain falls each year, or 72 barrels on ten feet 
square, or over 2,000 gallons. Cattle will drink an aver- 
age of six gallons a day or more, and rather over ten feet 
| square would therefore be required for each head. But 
as these only drink from the cistern in winter, half that 
surface may answer—and 100 head would need a roof 
50 feet wide and 100 feet long, or its equivalent ; which 
| would afford yearly no less than 3,600 barrels, 

The cistern should hold at least one-half of all that falls 
|in each year, and should therefore have a capacity of about 
2,000 barrels. To hold this amount, ten cisterns, each 10 
feet in diameter and ten feet deep, would be required ; or 
two each 20 feet diameter and 12 feet deep, or one 30 foot 


in diameter and 11 feet deep.. 
2 oe o—_—____—_—_- 








Tea Sprinc WuEat.—I notieed in the Co. Gent. of Jan. 
19, (p. 44,) short notice of the Zea Wheat, a description 
of color, &c. Allow me to state that that variety of wheat 
| was sown in this county to some extent, and has proved 
itself to be as valuable a variety as it was recommended 
to be. It is a very heavy wheat, weighing more than any 
other variety of spring wheat known, My neighbor says 
his crop will turn out one-third more than any other varie- 
ty ever sown, and will weigh 66 lbs. to the bushel. The 
kernel is very plump, large, and extremely hard, and 
grinds equal to any winter kinds. The bread is white and 
sweet, (knowing from experience.) All who had the 
genuine Tea Wheat are loud in its praise. My seed was 
purchased from the Shaker seed-store, and weighed 64 Ibs, 
to the bushel. I sowed the same on clay soil, and am perfect- 
ly well satisfied with the result. Will send you a sample 
of the true seed. A Supscriper. Buffalo, NV. Y. 
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THE YALE LECTURES. 


Nrew-Haven, Cr., Feb. 15, 1860. 

The course of Lectures has now progressed to more 
than half its allotted limits, with no symptom of abating 
interest. The attendance I find to be just of that kind, 
in a large degree, which it was the first object of the pro- 
jectors of the course to draw out, that is, farmers and far- 
mers’ sous. The first week, when Scientific subjects were 
mainly under discussion, the numbers present I understood 
were from a hundred to a-hundred and fifty. The second 
week, when Horticultural matters came before the “con- 
vention,” larger audiences still were collected, owing to 
the greater interest taken by those in the vicinity in Gar- 
den and Orchard culture. The present week is devoted 
to Practical Agriculture, and next week to Domestic Ani- 
mals. By looking over the register of names, I ascertain 
that sdine thirteen States and Canada are represented, and 
it has been a matter of gratification to recognize, as I 
‘have done, the names of most of those from a distance, as 
among the constant readers of the Country GENTLEMAN. 


The morning sessions for discussion open at 9 o’cloek ; 
there is a lecture at 11, and adjournment for dinner shortly 
after its conclusion ; the second lecture takes place at quar- 
ter past two, and the third immediately suecceeds—an ar- 
rangement made because many were found desirous of 
taking the evening for return home. But there have been 
discussions or extra lectures nearly (or quite) every eve- 
ning, so that no available part of the 24 hours is wasted. 
Prof. Porter and his coadjutors appear to regard the suc- 
cess of the Course as quite as great as the most enthusias- 
tic could have anticipated, for a beginning; moreover, the 
generosity of a New-Haven gentleman, eminent fer his 
public spirit and for the munificence he has shown in as- 
sisting to develop the Scientific Department of the Col- 
lege, stands behind Prof. P., I suspect, to afford that ab- 
solute certainty of pecuniary solvency to the undertaking, 
which was so necessary to its satisfactory progress, It is 
to be hoped, however, that the tickets sold will have suf- 
ficed to cover the expenses incurred, without recourse to 
this proffered liberality. 


In the WV. Y. Tribune, the N. Y. Times, the New-Ha- 
ven, Hartford and other papers, reports of the lectures 
have been given from day to day. It was considered im- 
practicable to present abstracts in the Co. Genrt., because 
so much has been going on that an adequate summary 
would have been quite inadmissible with such a constant 
pressure of other matter as the present season of the year 
always affords, and an attempt at very close compression 
can only be made at the hazard of conveying wrong im- 
pressions, and often at the entire forfeit of all the real 
value of what is said. I am glad to notice, however, that 
the reports of what I have been personally present to hear, 
are in general so truthful and accurate; and I have no 
doubt that the wide dissemination given to them, will at- 
tract greater public attention to similar courses that may 
hereafter take place. 


It had been objected by some that so constant and pro- 
tracted attendance must become wearisome before the 
month is over. But while the audiences are in some mea- 
sure constantly changing—some selecting one week or one 
series of subjects, and some another—I have met with a 
number of those who are here for the whole course, and 
I have been pleased to hear from very practical and entire- 
ly disinterested sources, auniform expression of entire sat- 
isfaction with all they have thus far seen and heard, and of 
belief in the usefulness and value of the scheme as thus 
realized, beyond the expectations they had formed. 

It it not impossible that in undertaking the project a 
second time, /ess rather than more would be put down in 
the programme. Somewhat less of opportunity has been 
given for general debate than was perhaps expected, but 
it may be quite as advantageous to listen to the well con- 
sidered opinions of the invited speakers as to join in a 





rambling talk, And, particularly with those te whom such | 





meetings are an entire novelty, it would be difficult to de- 
vise a plan better calculated, as I think, than the present— 
to enlarge the views, convey knowledge of a practical sort, 
prompt to more activity of mind, and lead to pleasant 
and profitable associations, both as regards the lecturers— 
among whom there are some whose acquaintanee is a good 
thing to put within any young farmer's reach, while no 
object is perhaps of greater importance than to bring him 
into more immediate contact with others of his own class, 
to awaken in this way his interest in what they are doing 
—his ambition as te what he can himself accomplish, and 
lastly, to arouse a better appreciation of their pursuit in 
the minds of those ready to forsake it. L. H. T. 
—_—_—_—_6 @oe—___——_ 


Durable Whitewash. 


Messrs. Eprrors—Can you give me through the columns 
of the Country Gentleman a recipe for making whitewash that 
will last for a number of years exposed to the weather? I 
have heard of some substance which may be added to com- 
mon whitewash so as to make it last for five years or more— 
but have fogotten it. If you know what it is, please oblige a 
ubscriber. D. 

We have tried many kinds of hime-wash recommended for 
their durability, but we never yet found anything at all equal 
to oil-paint. They are always more or less soaked by every 
rain that falls upon them, and when this is followed by a frost 
before they become quite dry, they crack and seale off. 
Whitewashing, however, if repeated every year or two, is 
cheaper than paint, and assists greatly towards rendering 
fences, out-buildimgs, &c, more durable and especially pre- 
vents the growth of moss. A comparatively cheap oil-paint 
for such stractures may be made by mixing ground water- 
lime and some gypsum with the oil. A portion of ochre will 
modify the color. 

If any of our correspondents know of a durable and cheap 
whitewash which has stood the test of years, we should esteem 
it a favor if they would describe it, the mode of application, 
and what it has accomplished. 


ove 


[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.} 
How to Make the best Ice Cream. 


Messrs. Epitors—I fully intended answering Jenny’s 
appeal for a recipe for ice cream, but idleness prevented 
until I found myself anticipated, this week by “an old 
subscriber.’ As however, I think my own infinitely the 
best, and having a rural antipathy to those wretched substi- 
tutes for eggs, so mach in vogue now-a-days, whether isin- 
glass, arrow-root, flour, Oswego starch, or what not, I will 
still copy mine, which has been pronounced (when well and 
smoothly frozen,) as good as the very best. I will only ob- 
serve, that its quality greatly depends upon the freezing, as 
well as on the richness of the milk, which must always be new 
milk, with as much cream as you can afford. Mine is often 
made entirely of milk, but a proportion of cream greatly im- 
proves it. 

To every quart of milk, take three eggs and a heaped up 
cup of crushed sugar; put the milk and sugar in a tinpail 
and set it ina kettle of boiling water over the fire; stir it 
occasionally to dissolve the sugar, and when nearly scalding, 
take it off and let*it stand a few moments, while you beat 
your eggs well up; then stir them into the milk and put it 
over the fire again, stirring it constantly until it thickens, but 
do not let it boil or even curdle—take it off; and when nearly 
cold, flavor it to your taste and send it to the freezer. I think 
I use a half a bottle of Mitchell’s or Meakim’s extracts of 
vanilla, to every four or five quarts. H. H. 

P.S. My cook, whom I taught to make it, corrects some 
of my measurements. She says she always adds a little extra 
sugar; generally another cupfull, when making six quarts, 
and so in proportion ; and also that a bottle full of extract is 
not too much for six quarts. 
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PruninG Pine TreEes.—A writer in the N. H. Journal 
of Agriculture, has been pruning his pine trees in the 
winter, sawing off neatly one tier of branches each year, 
and he finds the wounds heal over fast, and the trees look 
green and healthy, while those pruned in the summer with 
an axe, several tiers of branches at a time, look stunted 
and sickly. 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
WILSON’S SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 


This is a variety that is fully worthy of the high com- 
mendations it has received, and it is decidedly the most 
prolific of any variety I ever cultivated, and the number | 
somewhat exceed 40. It succeeds w ell upon almost any | 
soil, and bears abundantly. 
yields from this variety, but last season I had the curiosity 
to determine how much could be raised. 
bed, 16 feet by 17 feet, and measured the berries, and ob- 
tained 34 bushels, which would be at the rate of 560 bushels | 
per acre. The plants were set 2 feet by 1 foot, and allow- | 
ed to cover the ground, and the above is the result. The | 
bed has now to be turned under and manured and re-set. 
I have found this method to be the least trouble, but the 
beds require to be renewed every third year. The old 
plants usually exhaust themselves, and require the thrifty 
runners to renew with. Wittiam NEWCOMB. 

Rensselaer Co., N. Y. 








e 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
TOBACCO CULTURE. 


Messrs. L. Tucker & Son—I notice that inquiries are 
occasionally made through the medium of your columns, 
for information in regard to the cultivation of tobacco. 
Having had some experience with this crop, I venture to 
supply’ you with a few remarks which its consideration sug- 
gests. 

There is no hand-book on the subject. No person 
should think of raising tobacco to any extent unless he 
knows all about it, or has in his employ some one who 
does, that he can depend on. Every part of the process, 
from the time you undertake to prepare the ground for 
your seed plants, in March or April, till it has undergone 
its last manipulation in the winter following, requires close 
attention, a nice judgment, and a thorough acquaintance 
with the business. I should recommend to any person 
determined to engage in the cultivation of tobacco, but 
without experience himself, to procure the services of some 
one else who has, to raise one or two crops for him. He 








should hire his labor from a tobaceo district, the valley of 


the Connecticut River for instance, for one or two sea- 
sons, after which he might attempt its management with- 
out such assistance. It is a good way to adopt the Con- 
necticut River plan—that is, for the owner of land to fur- 
~ nish the ground, properly fitted with the sheds for curing 
the crop, and let it upon shares or for a money rent, to 
another, to perform the labor. This is done to a great 
extent at the east. The proprietors of river bottom, es- 
vecially along the Connecticut, provide land, manure, 
housing, &e., “for which a rent of fifty dollars, and I think 
one hundred per acre, are paid. The crops thus produced 
will sometimes amount to $300 per acre. The tobacco 
raised in this county has oceasionally sold for that sum. 
The eultivation of tobacco has been carried on in Onon- 
daga county for ten or fifteen years, having been first in- 
troduced from the Connecticut. It is now grown mostly 
in small parcels, many of the farmers in some of the 
towns planting from half an acre to two acres, which they | © 
can take care of without its interfering with their main 
business, and with no special outlay for shed-room. To- 
bacco is an uncertain crop as to price, and if grown to the 
extent of five or ten acres, requires a considerable prelim- 
inary expenditure for curing sheds. It is doubtful wheth- 
er its cultivation at the north is permanently beneficial. 
Ten acres would consume all the manure which could be 
produced on a large farm with the ordinary amount 
of stock. But when extraordinary facilities are enjoyed 
for obtaining manure, nothing pays better. A gentleman 
in this city furnished ground and manure from a distillery, 
for 15 or 20 acres, last year, which was worked on shares, 
and the same parties are making preparations to plant 35 
acres in the spring. A distiller in the western part of the 
county has raised even more. But this can only be done 
where manure can be obtained in abundance. I presume 
‘that men could be hired who have worked in the tobacco 
fields of this county, capable of taking charge of a crop, 


I have seen accounts of large | 


I measured one | 


| ology,’ 





though they might demand more than the ordinary rate of 
wages. There are Yankees enough to be had on the Con- 
necticut River on similar terms. Any person who ima- 
gines that he can grow tobacco successfully or profitably, 
| from written or printed directions, has only to make one 
trial of it to be convinced of his error. It is an art only 
to be acquired under the instructions of a master. 

Northern tobacco is grown principally for segar wrap- 
ping, for which its thin leaf is especially adapted. Calca- 
|reous soils produce the finest qualities. The crop of 
| 1858 raised in Cayuga and Onondaga counties, mostly the 
latter, was estimated at 4 ,400 cases of 400 pounds each, 
rs at 10 cents per pound was worth something like 

5,000. The last was an unfavorable season, and I 

poy no definite information as to the quantity produced 
orits value. V.W.S. Syracuse, Jan. 25, 1860. 


~~ 
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Cost and Profit of Hens. 


Messrs. Tucker & Son—Having been a subscriber for 
the Country GENTLEMAN for some time, I have been some- 
what interested in the various articles from your correspon- 
dents, tending to develop the best methods of productive in- 
dustry, as well as being enlightened by perusing them. If 
my experience with poultry will add anything to the common 
stock of knowledge on that subject, I give you the result of 
my experience from Jan. 1, 1859, to Dec. 31, 1859. As I 
was but a novice (when I commenced “the science of hen- 
’ some two years since) as to their habits, proper food 
and nature, I have been obliged to learn everything in rela- 
tion to that subject by experience. I commenced the year 
with 58 hens and two roosters, Black Spanish breed with a 
cross of about 1-18th of Game and Leghorn. I give you the 
quantity of eggs for every four weeks, from January 1, 1859. 
to December 31, 1859, as follows : : 














Four weeks to ‘tin 28 eee 293 Amt brought up........... 6,134 
‘eb. 4 re 678 4 weeks to Sept. 8,....... 541 
bs Mar. 25,..... 971 i. Wisses'Ss< 470 
*~ April 22, ecoe 1068 Oe Mis deus 294 
= May 20, ..... 955 “6 > eee 248 
a June 17,..... 861 nig Dec. 3,...... TE 
July 14, ..... 720 ? Dec, 30 and 31, 20 
Aug. 11,..... 593 
Total in one year,.... 8,13 





6,134 or, 667 doz. and 9 eggs. 

Eggs have averaged in our market over 25cts. per doz., 
which will make the total of 667 doz. 9 eggs at 25 cts., $166.94 
My family have consumed about 30 fowls, at 374c..... 11.25 


My stock now is 73—increase of stock 13, at 37%......,. 4.88 
$183.07 
I have kept an accurate account of the cost of food. 
When I have given them corn of my own raising I 
have charged it a $1.00 per bushel. The whole cost 
SO BI Ns Fan 5. nn bdebcccgetcchdonseebskdenticse .75 
I carry to the account of Profit and Loss, Cr. side,... $83.32 


About a dozen of my old hens have died. My chickens 
came in late. I have had but few eggs from my young 
chickens. The average of my laying hens would not exceed 
50, which would give an average of about 160 eggs to each 
hen. B. Newark, N. J. 





—_ 
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Barley Meal and Shorts for Cows. 





Messrs. Epitors—I wish to know the relative value of 
barley meal and shorts for feeding cows giving milk, which 
would make the best feed; say three quarts of barley meal 
or four quarts of barley meal and shorts, equal portions of 

each, daily? I wish to feed about that quantity in addition 
to hay and roots. The milk is used for butter making—bar- 
ley is worth about sixty-three cents a bushel, and shorts one 
dollar a hurdred, consisting of the coarse and fine bran, with- 
out that portion termed ship stuff. I hare usually fed a mix- 
ture of the above, but have some doubts about the utility of 
feeding shorts to make rich milk. My mode of feeding is to 
add scalding water sufficient to make a thin slop, and feed it 
when cold. I prefer this way to feeding it on cut straw or hay. 
I should also like to know the value of brewer’s grains as a 
feed for cows—it can be obtained here for eighteen cents a 
bushel—will it pay at that, and is it suitable feed for cows 
giving milk? By giving the desired information through the 
Co. Gent. you will greatly oblige J. L. R. 


We know of no definite experiments to determine these points 
—nor do we know the prevailing opinions of intelligent farmers 
who have given these materials for food a thorough trial. 
Barley meal makes a rich feeding—at its present low price, 
it is thought by some to be the most profitable food for cattle. 
We have used it ground with corn in the cob, and find it ex- 





cellent. 
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(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


ON FEEDING CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


A Young Farmer, p. 60, Co. Gent., asks me to give him 
information about buying and fattening stock. It is al- 
most impossible to do this on paper. “It is one of those 





to be learned by experience, and I have | ; j : 
yeeros edhe P ;and he gets well paid for it, and I ara convinced that 


often advised beginners to commence on a small seale, and 
feel their way cautiously. One great error in many, is 
that they get alarmed for fear they are going to lose by 
the operation, and sell their cattle before they are half fat, 
which almost never pays. For instance, if you feed 100 
days, they will generally gain more the last 35 days than 
in the first 65. Others again, when they think they are 
not making fat fast enough, (as all men unaccustomed to 
feed will,) are apt to feed too much meal. Cattle that 
have been kept on poor fare, cannot stand much meal the 
first two months. I can put on more fat on such cattle 


with three or four quarts of corn-meal or its equivalent in | 


other feed daily, with right good hay, than with double 
the quantity of meal. Take three or four year old steers 
of good quality, and an average of four quarts of meal 
with good hay for 100 days, and they will make prime 
beef with me. In 100 days, aged oxen will require much 
more meal, but I never made any thing by fattening oxen 
unless bought very low. You get no growth on them— 
only the fat you put on. 

Farmers that intend fattening cattle, should always buy 
those of good size of their age. It takes no more to fat 
a steer that weighs 1,400 lbs., live weight, than it does to 
fat one weighing 900 or 1 000 lbs., and the largest will al- 
ways gain the most with "equal feed, if they are of the 

same age. Then when fat, the largest are worth more per 
pound to the butcher; so ‘there is a profit every way in 
fattening cattle of a good size according to their age. 

Then again I have seen men undertake fattening cattle, 
and think they must be stabled all the time, and only let 
out to get drink. I think it is very far wrong; for many 
years I have only stabled them while they eat their meal, 
feeding their hay in open yards in boxes. They have the 
liberty of large sheds to go out and in as they choose, with 
both sheds and yards thoroughly littered with straw, and 
in this way my cattle are always as clean as they are in 
stmmer when in the fields. Cattle won’t lay down in dirt 
if they can get a clean place. I only, or at least seldom, 
buy sheep or cattle oftener than once a year, unless I sell 
in February, and buy half fat ones to finish off before May. 

I have given my mode of fattening sheep so often that 
I think a ‘*‘ Young Farmer” must have read it. One thing 
I will tell him, that it takes no more feed to fat a lot of 
sheep averaging 140 or 150 Ibs. than it does the 
same number averaging only 85 or 90 lbs.; therefore it 
is far more profit to feed heavy sheep than light ones. 1 
have heard men I thought of great knowledge, say that 
every animal eat according to their size but man, and for 
a long time I believed it; but when I came to feed steers 
meal in stalls, some weighing 1,000 lbs., some 1,500 lbs., 
and found the largest putting on the most fat and gaining 
most in weight, which they always do, I found those mens’ 
theories would not stand the test when tried by practice. 

I look upon experience as being of vast importance 
to the farmer, and farmers can if they choose, make many 
experiments at little cost, even if they don’t succeed; but 
I would not advise a ‘* Young Farmer,” or any one else, to 
go into fattening stock largely for market, especially in 
winter; but I would advise every one to feed their regu- 
lar stock much better than is generally done throughout 
Western New-York. I know men who keep, say 25 head 
of store cattle, that don’t pay any profit, and another will 
keep 5 or 6 that will sell for more than the other 25 or 30, 
and make a good profit; and the same way with sheep. 
An immense improvement can be made oh the Merino 
sheep; if only thoroughly kept the year round, they can 
be made to weigh from 130 to 150 Ibs. and morg when fat, 
and at a great profit—more so I think than any other kind 
of sheep or cattle either. But farmers in general think 
any feed may do for shecp—fallows, woods, stubble-fields, 
and even the highways, and in fact the latter is often their 
best pasture. Now if men would only reason on the sub- 





ject, and think how their horses, or milch cows, or fancy 
cattle, if they have any, would do with such treatment, I 
know there would soon be a great improvement in stock 
generally, and in nothing more than in the Merino sheep. 
Where you find a farmer who has purchased a few Leices- 
ters or South Downs at a high price, those he feeds well, 


Merinos would pay hiin better if he would give them the 
same feed. Joun Jonnston. Near Geneva, Jan. 31. 

° 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


USE OF SPARRED FLOOR STABLES. 


Messrs. Tucker & Son—I am not accustomed to write 
for the public eye, but I notice you ask for the views and 
experience of your readers on the use of sparred floors. 
I keep from sixteen to twenty cows on sparred floors. 
They suffer no inconvenience. I use no bedding exeept 
in the coldest weather. I have a cellar under the stable, 
eight feet deep, into which the manure drops. Not havy- 
ing muck, I use earth from headlands to mix in to absorb 
the urine. We draw the earth and put it in a pile con- 
venient to the stable, any time when it is most convenient. 

In my stable are two rows of cows, heads from each 
other, tied in stalls six feet wide, and two ina stall. I 
have a double door, wide enough to drive a horse and 
wagon with dirt into the stable. The barn stands on a 
side-hill. The manure is easily removed, as we back the 
cart up to it, under the barn. When the cellar is empty 
we cover the bottom of it a foot or so with earth, and then 
earth is added from the pile or field as suits our con- 
venience, from time to time, at the rate of from eight to 
twelve loads per week. 

In this way I get a large pile of excellent manure. It 
is not very hard work, for we drive a horse and wagon 
with the dirt into the stable, and if the dirt is fine, we 
throw it on to the floor, and it passes down readily with 
the manure, just where it is wanted—if not fine, we throw 
it down the scuttles. 

Perhaps I ought to say that my cows run in the pasture 
during summer, and are stabled nights, and fed a little 
green fodder when the pastures are short. 

Some may think it hard to get dirt from a pile out-doors 
in winter. But I find by practice it works well, Last 
tall I made a pile 12 ft. by 30 ft., 8 ft. high—the outside 
froze a foot thick or more. When we wanted dirt we 
took our picks and made a hole of sufficient width to back 
in the one-horse wagon. After getting what dirt is want- 
ed for the time, the entrance is closed with straw, and 
the frozen earth forms both walls and roof. When we 
want more earth, remove the straw, back in the wagon or 
sleigh, and it comes easy. In case of a long thaw the roof 
may need some support. The center of the pile is con- 
siderably the highest; this allows the water to pass off 
free, and perhaps adds strength to the roof. M. s. K. 

Chicopee, Mass. 
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LARGE YIELD OF CARROTS. 


A correspondent of the New England Farmer, writing 
from South Danvers, says—“‘ Mr. B. H., one of the most 
successful cultivators in this town, informed me that he 
had gathered six tons of as handsome earrots as he ever 
saw, from thirty-seven square rods of ground. This would 
be about one ton to six square rods, or about twenty-seven 
tons to an acre,” &c. 

Although this is a heavy crop, it will not compare with 
some crops of the same vegetable grown here. For in- 
stance, in the fall of 1858, Mr. Wm. H. Starr, proprietor 
of the East New London Nurseries, gathered from eight 
square rods of ground, seventy-five bushels of splendid 
carrots, of the long orange variety, being at the rate of 
1500 bushels, or forty-five tons to the acre; and the pre- 
sent season, (1859,) he gathered from five square rods, 
orty bushels of the short horn variety, being at the rate 
of 1,280 bushels, or more than thirty -eight tons to the 
acre; and this on land not better than an average of this 
entire field. Can an y of your correspondents inform us of 


H. E. C. 





a larger yield from ordinary cultivation ? 
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Puquiries and Answers. 


Curtinc Fopper.—How short should fodder be cut for 
milch c»ws and young cattle? The machines in use here cut 
it in lengths varying from three fourths of an inch to three 
inches. Which is the proper length, and why? Cheshire 
Co., N. H. [When hay and straw only are to be cut, for the 
purpose of mixing them together, (as well as for having short 
mnanure,) an inch or two in length will answer, and some ani- 
mals even like them better than if shorter. 





perly,—the length should not be greater than about the fourth 
of an inch, and such a machine should be driven by horse- 
power. If the length is greater than this, many hard, woody 
lumps will not be eaten. The nearer that the stalks are re- 
duced to the state of a powder or fine chaff, the more freely 
they will be eaten, and the better they will be digested. 
cattle will not eat them well at first, a little meal intermixed, 


and some salt or brine sprinkled thinly over, will render them | 


palatable. } 


UnperpratntncG.—Much of our land in this country is what 
we term a cold clay soil. It generally produces grass very 
well, but is too wet for anything else, except in suinmer after 
it is too late te put in acrop. It is in many places wet on the 
side of a hill, the water not seeming to come from any one 
channel, but to issue from the ground as much in one place as 
another, rendering sometimes several acres in a place unfit 
for the plow, and if we make a ditch it will be as wet within 
ten feet of it as it was before. Now what I[ wish to know is 
whether such land can be profitably underdrained, and how ? 
K.c. Deerfield, Va. [We have met with similar land, and 
have underdrained it profitably. We would recommend 
parallel drains, three feet deep, and two rods apart, the short- 
est way down hill. These will be likely to tap all the subter- 
ranean puddles and springs, and carry their contents speedi- 
ly off; but if any wet spot remains afterwards, a side ditch 
will tap it. A single ditch may fail to accomplish the object ; 
but a series of parallel ditches scarcely ever fails. We should 
have no fear whatever. ‘Tile is best and cheapest, but stone 
will do; and if the quantity of water is small and the descent 
steep, brush will do 4 


Paint For Barns.—Can you inform me through your 
columns what is the cheapest and most durable paint or wash 
for old buildings. I have on my farm two barns that have 
been built 15 or 20 years. They are in a good state of pre- 
servation, and only lack a coat of paint to look well; but as 
they have been exposed to the weather so long, it will take a 
large quantity of oil to paint them. If you or any of the 


readers of the Country Gentleman can give me any informa- | 


tion or aivice how to paint them well and cheaply, you will 
much oblige A. Susscriper. [We think a coat or two of 
good whitewash first given to these old exposed surfaces, will 
serve to fill the pores of the wood, which would otherwise ab- 
sorb a great deal of oil. In the course of a year, when the 
lime has lost all its caustic quality, and will no longer make 
soap of the oil, the paint may be applied. Whitewash alone, 
if repeated biennially, would be very useful. ] 


Coss.e-Srone Froors.—Have you or any of your corres- 
pondents used cobble-stone for stable floor, and are they as 
good or better than plank? A Subscriber. [We have seen 
cobble-stone, laid as a pavement, for the floors of cattle sta- 
bles. They must be solidly as well as evenly laid; solidly, 
or the stones will work loose, or the pavement become uneven ; 
and evenly, or they will be unpleasant to the cattle and hard 
to clean. They require a free use of litter to make them com- 


But for corn. | 
stalks—which are doubled at least in value by cutting pro- | 


If | 


they would shrink and swell by dryness or wetness, and soon 
decay. On very hard smooth earth, water lime might be 
used, without building a wall, if it were possible to have a 
stone wall foundation above it. Frost soon cracks water-lime ; 
and to have it for the lower portion, and common stone wall 
for the exposed part, would be entirely incompatible with 
solidity. ] 

StrYcHntne For Rats.—I noticed in the Cultivator, that 
some of your correspondents advise the use of strychnine to 
| destroy rats. Do you think that the use of it would be safe 
in a barn where the rats have access to the hay-mow, corn- 
| stalks, and rutabaga cellar? A Susscriper. [If the pure 
or concentrated strychnine is used, it will probably finish 
| speedily every rat which partakes of it before he has had 
| time to seatter much. It is well, however, to use caution, 
| that nothing voided by them is mixed with the roots or grain 

before it is fed out. The danger is small.] 
| Hay anp Corn ror Ferepinc.—Can you or any of your 
| readers inform me of the value of good hay compared to corn 
as feed for wintering cattle and sheep—which is the cheapest 
to purchase, hay at $12 per ton, or corn at $1 per bushel? c. 
(c B. St. Albans Bay, Feb. 2d,’60. [Authorities as well as 
| experiments vary considerably as to the relative value. Dif- 
| ference in the quality of the hay no doubt has partly produced 
| this variation, as well as the condition of the corn and the 
| peculiar charicter of the animals Put the average places 
| hay as little more than one-half the value of corn, of equal 
| weights; say 50 Ibs. of corn equal to 100 Ibs. of best hay, 
_ would make 20 bushels of corn equal toa ton of hay. The 
hay is therefore much the cheapest. A little corn, however, 
well ground, and given daily in connection with the hay, may 
be profitable, as mixed food is found best.] 

Cons For Foop.—Will you give us your opinion as to the 
value of the corn-cob ground with the corn; it is a general 
practice here to grind them together, and has been mine until 
latterly, when I have come to the conclusion that they (the 
cobs) are only fit for fuel; and now I shell all my corn giving 
one quart a day to my calves, two quarts to heifers, and three 
to my cows. I have been looking over your back volumes to 
try to find the information, but cannot; and there is such a 
diversity of opinion here, that I thought I would like to have 
yours, which [ have always supposed first authority in all 
such matters. A.W. Parsons. [Analysis shows that cobs 
contain some nutriment, but the amount is quite small. The 
| question whether to use them, should be answered somewhat 
according to cireumstances. When ground, after cracking, by 
a common grist mill, many hard lumps remain unpulverized, 
and these are hurtful to horses, but may be of no detriment 
| to cattle. If ground in this way, the meal should therefure 
be sifted, if for horses. We find, however, that the new farm- 
mills, like Joice’s Star Mill, Scott’s, or Young America, if in 
good running order, will tear the cob into such minute frag- 
ments as to obviate this dbjection. But when these facilities 
are not at hand, but little loss will be sustained if the cobs are 
entirely rejected, and only used for kindling-wood.] 

Keeping Fruit.—Would it not be well to give on one 
| sheet, the results of experience in keeping different kinds of 
| fruit—little details wanting, result in an entire failure. I 
| have just opened a box of grapes put up with layers of cotton, 

and not one fit to eat. J. H. [We intend, on a future oc- 
'casion, to furnish some facts on the subject; and in the mean- 
| time would be glad to secure the results of experiments from 
| those who have been uniformly successful, as well as those 
'who have failed. The mode of packing should, however, be 
‘given at the same time, as well as condition of the fruit, char- 
| acter of the treatment, &c. Our correspondent may have fail- 
ed because his grapes were not well grown and well ripened, 








fortable. They are of course, very durable, if well laid. As 
it has been found injurious to horses to keep them in a base- | indispensable requisites; or from a damp apartment, too warm 
ment stable, cobble-stone cannot be well used for them. The |a temperature, or all these combined. Unless grapes are 
practice of filling in the interstices and coating the surface thoroughly cultivated and freely pruned, they never ripen 
with water-lime mortar will answer only in such places as are | well enough to keep long. 
free from frost, which soon cracks and spoils wet hydraulic; §yares’ Harrow.—Would you advise a man to purchase 
mortar. | Shares’ coulter harrow, as a useful farm implement? My 
ARTIFICIAL Stone CettaR Wats.—Can some of your | land isa stiffclay. I have not acent to spare or speculate 
correspondents inform me how to make artificial stone, and | on, yet I am willing to do anything that will assist in thor- 
will a house built of it stand the frost well; and how will it | oughly refining and pulverizing the soil, as I think that in it- 
answer in building cellar wall, where stone is scarce, to lay | self is equal to half manuring, and if so, please say what ma 
in blocks of wood instead of stone? How will it do to plaster | be the cost, when dropped at the Chatham station,C W. [We 
on the bare earth, a part of the way, instead of building a | think our correspondent will run little risk of loss by purcha- 
wall from the bottom of a cellar clear up to the floor of the | sing Shares’ harrow, if he has a farm of average size or over. 
house? A.B. [The first question we must leave for such of | For pulverizing the surface of newly inverted sod, either for 
our correspondents as have tried artificial stone. Blocks of | planting corn or other crops, we know of nothing that will 
compare with it, as it cuts up and mellows the surface more 
than twice as deep as the common harrow, and does not and 
cannot tear up the sod. It is also said to be excellent for 


wood will not answer instead of stone, except when set in the 
wall merely to drive wooden pins in, or to nail to—in which 
case they should be in the dryest places. 





Near the earth, 
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covering sown grain, but on this point we cannot speak from 
our own experience. The only disadvantage we have found, 
is that the teeth are not quite strong enough for the rough 


usuge they sometimes get from hired men—but which care | 
would obviate. We find the timber work heavy enough. The | 


cost is $15 at Albany, and a dollar or two would be charged 
to carry it to Chatham station, C. W.] 


Mitk Weeps.—Can you tell me how to destroy this pest | 


of the lawn and meadow? I have an annual crop in a lawn, 
which it is not desirable to plow and cultivate for two or three 


years, if it ean be avoided ; yet I find that the plant rather | 


enjoys being pulled up twice in a season. How shall I kill 


it? xe. [To destroy any weed, like the milk-weed, which 
extends beneath the surface by creeping stems or roots, i/ | 
must not be allowed to breathe. Cut every plant as far be- | 


low the surface as possible, the first moment the tip of its stalk 
appears, by means of a chisel set on the end of a spade handle 
—unless the soil is so loose as to allow pulling to bring up a 
longer portion. Watch constantly fora few months, and keep 
them all below ground, and they will dic. But if the care is 
intermitted they will soon renew themselves, and the war nay 
be interminable. ] 

Layrixe out Drains.—J. T. H. has sent usa plan of his 
grounds, for directions how to lay out ditches for draining it 
There are two important points of information not given, 
which are requisite to enable us to furnish these directions — 
The first is the size or dimensions of the land, that we may 
know the number and distance of the drains. The second is 
the degree of descent or slope --the numnler of feet of fall in 
a hundred, both of the swamps and upland, as nearly as can 
be determined by a common leveling instrument. He wishes 
his inquiries answered in the Cultivator for February —but, 


as is ofien the case, the inquiry came after that number had | 


gone to press. 

Sat ror CatrLeE.—Can you inform me if some salt is not 
indispensable to the health of cattle, given with their food ? 
W B_ [It is the common opinion that a portion of salt with 
their food contributes to the health and thrift of animals.- 

Sut the experiment can never be tried, whether they would 
do well entirely deprived of it,—for ull vegetables have more 
or less of it. For example, a ton of barley straw contains 
4 Ibs. of salt; a ton of green white clover, 2 lbs.; a ton of 
carrots, 4 lbs., and a ton of beets 15 lbs., according to chemical 
analysis. How much more ought to be added to this portion, 
for the best health of animals, we cannot tell.} 


Cuinese SuGAR CANE FOR CATTLE.— What are the proper- 
tics of the Chinese sugar cane as a substitute for hay, to be 
fed to horses, and would you recommend it in preference to 
common millet; and if so, how should it be given, what its 
culture and process of saving? M. [We have never used 
the Chinese sugar cane to any extent, for horse feed. We 
have no doubt it would answer well in winter, provided it 
could be cut very short by a horse-power cutter, say not 
longer than a sixth of an inch. This would remove that hard 
woody character which the stalks possess when kept till win- 
ter. We have found cows to cat it well when cut somewhat 
longer ; and in autumn, before it becomes dry, it is eaten in 
the stalks by them with great avidity. We should, however, 
prefer cutting it for horses, even at this time of the year. To 
raise the sugar cane, it should be grown in drills three feet 
apart, by plowing furrows at this distance, strewing the seed 
along at the rate of thirty to a foot, and covering with a har- 
row, run lengthwise. Cultivate it two or three times—it will 
not require hocing. The product will be several times greater 
than that of meadow. Put it in large shocks, where, as it is 
stiff and tall, it will keep well till wanted.} 

Liuine Lanp.—I should like to be referred to some work 
containing the best treatise as to the quantity, time and mode 
of application of lime as a fertilizer; and whether it is best 
applied in the caustic or slaked condition. A. W. McDon- 
ALD, Jr. [Our correspondent will find good practical direc- 
tions in Stephens’ Book of the Farm, for the English practice, 
and in Allen’s American Farm Book, for American practice. 
He will also find much on the subject in Browne’s Field Book 
of manures, a good compilation on the subject of manures 
generally. } 

To Burter-Maxers.—Can some one of your numerous 
readers inform me through the Cultivator, the best way to 
keep butter in rolls during the hot summer months. L. 

Fioors For CattLe STALus.—Will you do me the favor 
to inform me as to the best mode of constructing floors in 
cattle stalls. My stable is to be 62 feet long, and 30 feet wide, 
with a passage of 6 feet running the length of the house ?for 
the convenience of feeding. The stalls are arranged on each 


side, the animals standing with their heads to the center and | 


| entering through a door in the outside wall. There is no 
communication between the stalls, each animal entering her 
| owa stall through this outer door. I wish a floor that can be 
easily kept clean, and one that will drain off the urine. It 
is intended principally for cows, though I may need a few 
| Stalls for bulls and steers. Please tell me how I can arrange 
| it to drain the urine into the manure heap or some better 
place, without too much cost. I wish, also, the floor of the 
| Whole building rat proof if possible. R. W. H. Moore- 
field, Ky. [The best floor, perhaps, is made of hard-burnt 
brick set on end. If well laid, this floor is smooth, easily 
cleaned, and will last indefinitely. Neatly laid paving stone 
do well, but need more litter to make a soft bed. Some good 
farmers prefer hard beaten earth for the floor on which the 
fore feet stand, on which the animals may kneel on lying 
down and rising, and to be well covered with straw to make 
it comfortable. The hinder portion is to be paved with brick, 
stone or with thick solid flagging. A gutter may be made 
behind the stalls to carry off liquids, but the bottem should 
be flat, and wide enough to receive a square shovel for clea- 
ning it daily. This gutter is best made of flagging, or of 
wood ; but unless the wood is of some durable sort, it will 
soon decay. ] 


Kipnry Bean.— Will you inform me through the Co. Gent, 
| if the Kidney Bean is a pole bean or not, and where can they 
| be had forseed. E.J.P. Orleans, Co, N.Y. |The name 
| Kidney Bean includes all the varieties of the Phaseolus ru’- 
| garis, or common garden bean, including both the bush and 
| running varieties. The seed may be had at all the principal 
|seed stores. The Vicia Faba, or English garden or horse 
bean, is totally distinct, and of no value in this country ] 

| Grapes ror Vermont.—Please inform me which are the 
| best sorts of hardy grapes for Vermont—say half dozen sorts. 
|S. Dinnincuam. [Delaware, Diana, Hartford Prolific, North- 
ern Muscadine, Concord, Rebecca.] 


Corn SuHetiers.— Do you know of a corn-sheller construc- 
ted with a hopper, so that the ears can be poured in promiscu- 
ously and will feed itself? J. Ranpany. [All common gorn- 
shellers, worked by hand, receive the ears one by one, on 
end—but there isa large one driven by horse power, into 
which the ears are emptied by the bushel, and which can be 
had at most agricultural warehouses. } 


Lancstrotn’s Bere-Hive.—P. P. P. The purchase of 
Mr. Langstroth’s book, dues not, we presume, give any one the 
right to use his patented hive. What the charge for the right 
to use it is, we are not informed. 


Tue Kicking Co_t.—In answer to your correspondent who 
asks for the best method to break a colt of kicking while be- 
ing cleaned, [ would say, according to my experience, the 
most easy and effectual way is to bend one of the forelegs 
and slip a loop over it, so that he cannct get it down-—after 
the Rarey plan. While in that position it will be impossible 
for the colt to kick, and he will at once submit to be cleaned. 
Also, if a colt is reluctant—as is often the case—to have his 
hind legs handled, or his crupper adjusted, this mode of treat- 
ment will be found effectual This method may also be ap- 
plied with success to kicking cows. S. Fayettevitle, N. Y. 


Urine AS MAnurE.—Will you please tell me how te best 
use the urine of, say about 300 workmen, on a farm I own of 
xbout 50 acres? If used as a top-dressing, how much must 
it be diluted? If it will interest you or your readers, I wilk 
give you the method I employ to obtain so much urine. A 
REGULAR ReADER AND Subscriper. [If used as a liquid 
manure, it should, while fresh, be diluted with at least its 
own bulk of water, for two reasons; first, that it may not 
prove injurious by being too concentrated ; and secondly. the 
water retains a large portion of ammonia and prevents its 
escape during the fermentation of a few weeks, which should 
always take place before it is applied. If intended for com- 
post, many substances may be used for absorbing it and giv- 
ing it a solid form, such as dry peat, dry loam or turf, saw- 
dust, straw, coal ashes, and charcoal. If any of these sub- 
stances are moist, they will absorb but little, and retain less. 
The amount mentioned would probably be a sufficient appli- 
cation for ten to twenty acres, if preserved and used in the 
best manner. Please send us the method alluded to} 


Farm Recorp.—In the first No. of the present vol. of the 
“Co. Gent.,” I see a notice of a blank book, (** The Compre- 
hensive Farm Record,’’) gotten up by Dr. F. B. Hough of 
Albany, which was expected to be issued about this time. 
H[ow will we find out the price, &c? p.s. Pennsville, Pa. 
[The book will, we presume, be advertised in this paper, with 
price, &c., as soon as ready, which will, we understand, be 
early in March.] 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


SOILING CATTLE. 


Epitors oF tue Country GextiemMan—I am always 
glad to see this subject discussed in the Agricultural 
papers, for I think it of great importance to a large num- | 
ber of the farming community. And as I have kept my 
stock under this system, for the last four years, with your 
permission, will give the result of my experience and my 
method of doing it. If what I shall say, will throw any 
light upon the subject, or benefit any one, I shall feel re- | 
warded for the effort. 

I have a farm of fifty acres, all tillable land, except about 
three-fourths of an acre around my barn—rather stony— 
this is fenced off for my stock to run in, during the sum- 
mer. In this lot there is an unfailing spring of water, 
sufficient for fifty head of cattle, at all seasons of the year. 
My stock is small—have usually kept six cows, two year- 
lings, and raised two calves yearly, but intend to increase 
the number of cows. I also have a span of horses—they 
are kept on cut hay and meal, until spring’s work is done, 
and then put upon the green diet. 

The crops raised for soiling purposes, are rye, corn, 
sorghum, millet (have raised three varieties, think the 
Hungarian best,) and clover—though last season clover 
was entirely killed out, and I was compelled to use Timo- 
thy and red-top. My stock kept well on this—clover, 
however, is preferable, as it yields a larger amount of 
feed, and may be cut two or three times during the season. 
Corn, I consider the best of the other crops named, but 
for the sake of variety, would raise them all. 

The mode I pursue is this: In the fall I sow about an 
acre of rye, pretty thick—then in the spring, as soon as 
the weather and ground will permit, I put in a piece of 
corn, sorghum and millet, and at intervals of about two 
weeks, put in more of the same, until about the middle 
of July. In this way I secure a succession, and a variety 
of fresh, succulent feed—just the thing for making milk 
and butter. I also raise roots to some extent, and think 
them valuable to feed in the spring to milch cows. The 
sugar beet and carrots succeed best with me; turnips are 
generally a failure, from the ravages of the fly. Pumpkins 
are excellent to feed in the fall, to keep up the flow of 
milk, 

In pursuing this system, it is necessary to fodder a little 
later in the spring, as neither rye or grass are sufficiently 
large to cut, as early as pastures will do to turn into. I 
feed hay and roots, with a little meal or shorts, until the 
rye, sown in the fall, is about a foot high—then commence 
feeding from it—moderately at first, so as not to make the | 
change fromrdry to green food, too rapid, and increase | 
the quantity, as it increases in size, and the cattle become | 
accustomed to it. Ina few days, clover will do to cut— | 
when it is from four to six inches high, if it stands pretty | 
thick—and is fed in addition to the rye. I continue to | 
feed hay until well into June. Cattle will eat a little hay 
once or twice a day, and relish it, when kept on green 
feed, whether soiled or pastured. By the time the rye is 
disposed of, clover has attained sufficient size to furnish 
all the feed required. As soon as the other crops are | 
large enough, I feed from them onee a day—changing | 
from one to the other, often—cattle like a change of diet | 
—making clover the principle feed as long as it continues | 
fresh and good. The other crops are to furnish a variety, 
and to meet any contingency that may arise from drouth, 
or otherwise, and for fall feeding. 

The next thing in order, is the cutting of the feed and 
care of the stock. Clover should be cut when fresh—in 
the early part of the day, or just before night. Morning 
is the best time, but not until after the dew is off; for if 
cut and handled when wet, it is not as well eaten by cattle, 
and I think is not as good for them. My way is to cut in 
the morning, sufficieut to last until the next morning, and 
draw it in immediately, so that it shall wilt as little as 
possible, and place it in a long narrow pile in front of the 
manger—it is then convenient for feeding out, and will 
keep fresh until used up. Saturdays, I cut in the morn- 
ing, and again at night—the last cutting to be fed the 
next day. It is important that sufficient feed be provided | 








| 
| 








at night, for foddering in the morning—eattle are early 
risers, and want their breakfast as soon as up, and should 
not be compelled to wait for it. Foddeiring should be 
done the first thing in the morning, and should be re- 
peated two or three times, so that by eight o’clock, they 
have had all they require. They may now be turned into 
the yard until noon; when they should again be stabled, 
and fed sufficient to fill themselves ; so also again at night. 
A full supply of pure water, is of course, necessary. 
Regularity as to the time of foddering, is important, and 
should be varied from as little as possible. It is better to feed 
n the stable—the labor is more easily performed, and then 
-ach one gets his share—the weak are not molested by the 
strong. The trouble of tying up is very little, and the 
amount of manure saved, is very considerable. I am par- 
ticular to keep my cattle well bedded with straw, and this, 
with a little carding, keeps them perfectly clean. Every 
two or three days, a boy with a wheelbarrow and shovel, 
passes over the yard and gathers up all the droppings, and 
deposits them on the manure heap, thus saving all or 
nearly all of the manure. 

In the fall, after my crops are all secured, I give my 
cattle the run of the farm, except a few acres around the 
house. They are fed with a little corn or millet in the 
morning, and again at night; by feeding them a little 
night and morning, they are not as hungry when turned 
out, and I think do not feed the meadows as close during 
the fall; consequently injure them less. I stable them 
nights the year round, and always milk in the stable—not 
one of my cows was ever milked out of doors—think it 
the best plan, as they are then all quiet, and in rainy 
weather all is snug and dry; they are carded every day, 
except in the busy part of the year; much might be said 
in favor of this practice. 

And now, Messrs. Editors, in conclusion let me say, that 
from the little experience I have had in soiling cattle, 
I am decidediy in favor of the system—especially for milch 
cows—and should like to have said a few words in regard 
to some of its advantages ; but as I have already occupied 
too much space in your valuable paper, will forbear. 
Light is needed upon this subject, and I hope those who 
have had experience in the matter, will “let their light 
shine,” through the columns of the Country Gentleman. 

Jefferson Co., N. Y. 3.8: & 
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Butter from Six Cows. 


Messrs. Eps.—I would like to give you a statement of our 
butter-making the past year, (from Jan. Ist to Dec. 31st, 
1859,) not that I have the vanity to believe that it cannot be 
beat, but chiefly as the result of soiling. My cows, six in num- 
ber, are the native breed, medium size, and their ages as fol- 
lows :—1 two, 1 three, 1 four, 2 six, and 1 ten years old; all 
raised by myself. They were dry from six weeks to two 
months previous to calving. 

During the winter they were fed once a day on cut straw, 
wet, with two quarts of barley meal and shorts mixed with it. 
[ also fed forty bushels of roots to the six cows and three year- 
lings during the winter. The balance of their food was good 
hay, and all they would eat. Inthe summer they were kept 
on green corn, sorghum, millet and grass, cut and fed to them 
in the stable. The oldest cow proved not to be with calf, and 
in the fall I fatted her—she was not milked after the 28th of 
Sept. On the 6th of Dec. a heifer, 20 months and 25 days old, 


| dropped her calf, (too young by 4 months,) and I have esti- 


mated the two (the heifer and the cow fatted) as oceupying 
ten months of the year—or say five cows for one year, and one 
cow for ten months, One quart of miik was daily kept by it- 
self for ordinary family use; when more was wanted it was 
used. 

Now for the butter. We have made thirteen hundred and 
seventy-two pounds and five ounces, or a fraction less than 
235} pounds to the cow. The butter was disposed of weekly 


| at 25 cents a pound, except that used in our own family. 


Watertown, N. Y. J.-L. R 
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Wueat Crop or Orteaxns Co.—The annual report of 
this county Ag. Society, states the last wheat crop as an 
excellent one, and remarks—‘‘ one reason for the large 
yield was, the wheat was sown on the best soils, well pre- 
pared and tended, and sown earlier than heretofore.” 
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Tue Pennsytvania Farmers’ Hien Scuoor.— 

We learn that the State Farm School is in a highly prosperous con- 
dition. It is now applying its one year’s practical experience in com- 
bining labor and study, to the farther. systematising the details. We 
understand that its means of illustration have been. largely increased 
for next session by the extensive collections brought from Europe by 
the President of the institution, Dr. Pugh, and by his practical ac- 
quaintance with the systems of the eee: schools, as well as by 
other contributions and purchases, and by the general growth and | 
vigor of the institution. We doubt not that all this will be received 
by the people of Pennsylvania with high satisfaction, under the assu- 
rance, from the train of progress apparent, that this nursery of intelli- 
gent farmers. on which our hopes of future agricultural position and 
success must largely depend, w “iil realize the expectations of its origi 
nators, its best friends everywhere, as well as the community in gene- 
ral.—Germantown Telegraph. 

We have been intending for several weeks to notice the 
catalogue of this Institution—lately received, and affording 
gratifying evidence of earnest efforts on the part of its 
Trustees toward the accomplishment of the hopes expressed 
above. 

The pamphlet in question opens with some remarks— 
from the pen of the President of the School, we presume | 
—in explanation of the system of instruction to be pur- | 
sued, and arguing at considerable length the importance 
of greater intelligence in the pursuit of Agriculture, to the 
further development of that science, not less than to the 
practical interests of the agricultural community. Dr. Puen, 
we infer, would answer the question, “‘ why are so many 
of our young men leaving the farm?” partly, at least, by 
reasoning that as their interest is aw akening in mental 

effort, and the ambition is arising among them for mental 
attainment, there has been no guide to point them into any 
real and practicable path to Agricultural Science—no insti- 
tution to train them so that the transition from its prepara- 
tory studies to the duties of the farm at home, would be 
only a change like that of the engineer and surveyor from 
the study of mathematical principles to the practical duties 
of the field. In other words we take it that his aim is to 
secure a kind of education that shall lead the student to 
higher scientific and general acquirements, particular- 
ly in those branches associated with Farming, without giv- 
ing him a distaste for the manual exertion which this pur- 
suit necessitates—to provide him with a sort of knowledge 
capable of detecting quackery, and of testing the improve- 
ments that genuine Science may suggest—one that should 
quicken and govern his own experiments and investiga- 
tions, and place within his better apprehension those that 
have been already made in the past, or are elsewhere in 
progress now. 

Other subjects besides that of AGricuLTURAL EpucaTIoN 
are far more easily dealt with upon paper than they are in 
practice ; but we shall look for something beyond mere 
generalities, of which all our agricultural literature possesses 
rather a superfluity, in the present instance. If foreign 
experience in treating the problem is worth anything to us 
here, Dr. Pugh has had the opportunity of studying it quite 


as thoroughly as any American we know, while his “ an- | 


tecedents” and personal tastes, so far as we are acquainted 
with them, are of such a kind as to render the opportuni- 
ties he has enjoyed, of double value. We do not, there- 
fore, wish to convict him as altogether guilty of our na- 
tional sin of ** spreading the American eagle ””"—when he 
writes, in conclusion, that ‘ al? the civilized world is wateh- 
ing the issue” of hhis present experiment; “ the civil- 
ized world” is conducted on a pretty large seale now-a- 
days, and yet the farmers—with whose condition we claim 
that all civilization is most intimately connected—form, 
perhaps, a large enough part of it to justify the assertion, 
provided those of their number whose lot has been order- 
ed by Providence within the boundaries of the ‘t Key Stone | 


State, ” encourage, as they should, the labors now wclag | 


forw ard for their benefit. And those of New-York, whoee | 


anticipations are beginning to be aroused by the prospect of | w ards, weighed upon the same s 


witnessing at an early day a similar institution of their own | 











in active pa will not be less pleased to see their 
Pennsylvania brethren setting them an example of cheer- 
ful support, and pointing them to the way in which their 
sons may reap the most good from a course of mental dis- 
cipline ‘ peculiarly adapted to the necessities and calling 
of the Farmer.” 

Wuo Says Farinc 1s not ProritaB.k ?—From a state- 
ment in the Southern Cultivator, “ by Prof. I. N. Loomis” 
—it is not stated whether he is a pseudo, or a real pro- 
fessor—it appears that there is a farmer in New-Jersey 
who went there twelve years ago, pennyless—that he 
bought 19 acres of land, “‘as barren and unproductive as 
most of the worn-out old fields of Georgia” —that he has 
| since increased his farm to 120 acres, ereeted a “ splendid 
mansion, besides elegant and commodious out-houses, and 
impro ved and ornamented his place to the highest degree 
| of beauty and refined taste,” and that he “owns besides 
between $50,000 and $75,000 worth of other property,”— 
and all this has been realized from that small farm, of 
which even now “only 83 acres are under cultivation,” 
the remainder being in meadow, pasture, lowland and 
wood.” Who will hereafter 'dare to say that farming is 
not a profitable business ! 





A Pracrica, CompLimENt.—We should hesitate about 
| publishing the following extract, if the kind opinion of this 
| paper which the writer expresses, had not been backed by 
a list of twenty subscribers for it—a practical evidence of 
sincerity and appreciation which we could seareely ignore, 
however much we might be disposed to accept in silence 
the words of encouragement with which it is accompani- 
ed :— 

Massacuusetts,—Franklin County, Jan. 28.—‘*It is a pleasure to 
| me to assist in the circul: ation of Tuk CounTRY, GENTLEMAN, and to 
| know of its prosperity ; it is certainly the first og Om paper in this 
country. Lthink, let me say, that the letters of “ L. I for atravel- 
ers’ letters written currente curriculo, are very re siaskabls produe- 
tions, and should by all means be presery ed, as I presuine they will be, 
in a volume form. Permit me to say if he does so, that correct cuts of 
animals, implements or buildings, very much enhance the interest, and 
as a friend of yours, and of the seience and of books, let me insist 
upon a VERY full index—to make it valuable asa reference e-—8uc ha 
style of index as you put to the Co. Gent. forexample. J. 8. G. 


Maine Strate AG. Socrrry.—The annual meeting of 
this Society, as we learn from the Maine Farmer, for the 
choice of officers, was held on the 25th ult., and the follow- 
|ing persons were elected officers of the Society for the 
current year :— 

President—W. C. Hammartt of Howland, 
Secretary—E. Holmes of Winthrop. 
Treasurer—W. T. Johnson of Augusta. 
Trustees—J. F. Anderson, Calvin Chamberlain, Seward Dill, T. M. 

Bradbury. ! : : 

Thomas §. Lang, former President, was unanimously 


re-elected, but declined on account of pressure of other 
business. 


Nortu-Western Ae. Socrety.—An incorporated asso- 
ciation, under this title, has been organized at Chicago, 
with the following officers: 


President—Joun A. KENNICOTT. 

Secretary—F. W. Reilly. 

Treasurer—E. I. Tinkham. ‘ 

Directors—Dr. John A. Kennicott, Hon. W. B. Fagan, Henry Fuller, 
W. R. Loomis, Wm, L. Church, Isaac Cook, E. I. Tinkham. 


Its object is explained as follows: 


The objects of this Society are the promotion, protection and en 
couragement of Agriculture and its kindred arts and sciences: the as 
sertion of the importance of a fitting recognition of this great primary 
| interest, so closely allied to the success not only of Chieage, but of 
our whole country; the erection of an Agricultural Purean at Wesh- 
ington: the founding of an Agricultural College, Museum, Library 
and Reading Room in Chicago; the establishment of Annual Fai rs 
and Exhibitions, and the improvement of a permanent Park, Pleasure 
and Fair Grounds. 

Its capital is fixed at $60,000, of which $22,000 has al- 
ready been subscribed, and they have purchased the “‘ Gar- 
den City Race Course” grounds, containing 523 acres, for 
$28,000. 





Tue Great Haxtun Sreer.—The great bullock raised 
and fatted by Elnathan Haxtun, of Beekman, Duchess Co., 
was killed and dressed at Patterson’s slaughter house on 
| First Avenue, New-York, on the 19th of Jan. , and after 
| hanging just a week, his meat was we ‘ighed. His live weight 
when first taken to the city, as we ighed upon the W ash- 
| ington Drove-Yard scales, was 3452 Ibs. Three days after- 
rales, by the same man, 
| with scales. carefully balanced, he weighed 3418 pounds, 
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Afterward, upon two other scales, he weighed 3419 pounds. | ple operation is his guano and his compost heap. He 


The dead weight is for fore quarters—lst, 700 pounds ; 
2d, 668 pounds—1368. The hind quarters—Ilst, 482 ; 
2d, 469 pounds—951. Total 2319 pounds. The net 
weight is not quite 69 pounds per 100 upon his last live 
weight. 

Tue N. Y. State Farr ror 1860.—As our readers will 


learn from the Report of Proceedings at the Annual Meet- | 


ing of the State Ag. Society, published in another column, 
E_Mira was recommended as the place of holding the 
next Fair, and the Executive Committee, at their session on 
Friday, after adopting this reeommendation—conditionally 
upon compliance with the usual requirements, of which 
the fullest assurances were given, —decided upon October 
2,3, 4 and 5 as the time of the Exhibition. 

An AcricoLtturaL Bureav.—There have been a num- 
ber of rumors in circulation in regard to new Agricultural 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


arrangements under the Government at Washington, which | 
we have not hitherto noticed—preferring to wait until the | 
announcement should come in official shape. As we have | 


been given to understand, Col. B. P. Jounson, of the State 
Agricultural Society, received an informal invitation to 
take in charge the Superintendence of a new Agricultural 
Bureau, to be separated from the Patent Office and placed 
under the immediate supervision of the Secretary of the 
Interior. Conceiving, however, that his present position 
afforded opportunities of agricultural usefulness, quite as 
great as the sphere that would be opened at Washington, 
he declined entertaining any more direct proposition ; and 
at a social meeting of the U. S. Ag. Society, during their 
late session at that city, the Secretary of the Interior, after 
referring to these facts, mentioned that he should probably 
earry out the design of a separate Bureau as indicated, 
aud place at its head, Hon. T. G. Clemson (of Virginia, 
we think.) The Washington Constitution of the 7th, 
states that Mr. ©. the previous day, entered upon his pre- 
liminary duties “as the future Superintendent of the Agri- 
cultural Division, with instructions to report at once to 
the Commissioner, in order that he may be enabled to 
fa:niliarize himself with the affairs involved in its opera- 
tions, and receive the records and other effects pertaining 
thereto. The gentlemen employed in this branch of the 
service are also required to report to Mr. Clemson for 
duty, and to be directed by him, under the authority of 
the Commissioner of Patents, until such time as the pro- 
posed transfer shall be consummated, when the manage- 
ment will devolve exclusively upon the Superintendent, 
under the immediate direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior.” We have no knowledge as to what may or may 
not be Mr. Clemson’s qualifications for this position, but 
there appears to be a very general sentiment of hope that 
whatever a govermental desk can aceomplish for the benefit 
of our agriculture, will at last be fairly tested before the 
country—a hope which we trust may be crowned with 
fruition under the new incumbent, although at the same 
time so fully impressed with the difficulties of the position, 
that we shall by no means look forward to any sudden and 
immediate millenium for our farmers. 
Kentucky.—Extract of a letter from a subscriber in 
Mason County:—‘I will try and send you some more 
xames. <A paper so good as the Country GENTLEMAN, 
snould liave a larger circulation in this, the very best agri- 
cultural region in America. “ Big talk,” say you—but it 
isso. Ihave seen all the best parts of America, Great 
Britain and France, and say no such natural soil exists 
elsewhere. Richer than any other in mineral and vegeta- 
ble constituents, sclf-drained, quick and warm, it has no 
equal. Fifty years continual cropping in grain, tires our 
Jand; but all that the owner has to do is to put it down to 
grass from five to seven years—use it for grazing during 
the term, and his land is stronger, and and grows heavier 
crops than the virgin soil ever did. The true theory is, 
fifty years cropping robs the surface of the necessary 
mineral and vegetable ingredients. Seven years rest gives 
nature time to elaborate anew the exhausted minerals; 
the grass renews the vegetable matter, and the Kentucky 
landed proprietor has a perfectly renewed soil, capable of 
sustaining another long course of grain crops. This sim- 





needs no other.” 

New Book ror Farmers.—C. M. Saxton, Barker & Co., 
Ag. Book Publishers, New-York, we are pleased to learn, 
lave a new work in press from the pen of our correspon- 
dent, Mr. 8S. Epwarps Topp, of Tompkins county. It is 
called ** The Young Farmer’s Manual.” and coming as it 
does from the pen of a successful practical farmer—one 
“to the manor born ”—we cannot doubt but that it will 
prove a valuable addition to every farmer’s library. 

(ae~ [t gives us much pleasure to announce that Ep- 
warp G. FaiLe, Esq., of New-York, who has been cne of 
the most active and efficient Vice Presidents of the State 
Agricultural Society for several years past, was last week 
chosen a member of the Board of Trustees of the State 
Agricultural College at Ovid. 

SeaKING SEEDS BEFORE Sow:nG.—This practice is not 
as extensively adopted in this country as it might be with 
advantage both for the farm and the garden. In this re- 
spect we are far behind a people whom we are apt to re- 
gard with feelings nearly approaching to contempt. There 
are few, probably, either in England or this country, who 
are are not disposed to think themselves much superior to 
the Chinese, and yet, in one respect at least, we think they 
are much in advance of most farmers in either England or 
America. Liesie states, in his ‘* Letters on Modern Agri- 
culture,” that no Chinese farmer sows a seed before it has 
been soaked in liquid manure diluted with water, and has 
begun to germinate; and that experience has taught him 
that this operation tends not only to promote the more 
rapid and vigorous growth and development of the plant, 
but also to protect the seed from the ravages of worms 
and insects. 

There would be not only some trouble but some incon- 
veniences also in the adoption of this practice on an ex- 
tensive scale; but we are pretty confident, notwithstand- 
ing, that those who commence it on a small scale, will find 
it productive of advantage enough to induce them to ex- 
tend their operations. We may suggest that we have, on 
more than one occasion, been informed by one of our cor- 
respondents that he makes much use of hen manure in 
water as a soak for his seeds. 

Vermont Strate Ac. Socrery.—At a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board at Brattleboro, on the Ist inst., it was de- 
cided to hold the next annual Fair of the Vt. State Ag. 
Society at Burlington, commencing 2d Tuesday of Sept. 
and continuing four days. 

(38> The next session of the American Pomological So- 
ciety, as we learn by a letter from the President, Hon. M,. 
P. Wiper, is to be held at Philadelphia, commencing 
Sept. 10. 

A Litter or Pics.—Mr. Hiram Otmstep of Delaware 
county, hands us the following figures. A litter of nine 
pigs was farrowed May 14, 1858, the property of E. Wakr- 
MAN, and were sold to the following neighbors of his and 
killed at the following dates—showing an average weight 
of 456 lbs. each at the average age of between 17 and 18 
months. 


Date. Owner when killed. Nett weight. 


Nov. 20, 1859, S. M. Bartlett, 2 pigs weighing,............ 780 Ibs. 
Dec. 10, do. N. Nichols, 1 pig BN, © nah geieratenia 410 do, 

15, do. A. Nichols, 1 pig a Sov ceed os 422 do, 
Noy. 15, do. D. Beers, 2 pigs nae re eee 800 do. 
Dec. 20, do. FE. Wakeman, 1 pig eae Sic sata 552 do 
Oct. 20, do. N. Wakeman, 1 pig do. idcceeessune 405 do. 
Feb. 1, 1860, do. do. his "i ancnietanes —— 9 

Total nett weight of the litter,.................0005- 4,111 do. 


These pigs were full blood ‘‘natives”"—the live weight of 
the last and heaviest being plump 900 Ibs. 

Sr. Lawrence Co. Ac. Sociery.—At the annual meet- 
ing, Jan. 10, the following officers were elected : 

President—Hon. Cavin T. Hetpurp, Brasher. 

Vice Presidents—Joseph Whitney, Madrid; George A. Sheldon, 
Hermon; Reuben Nott, Oswegatchie; Joseph FE, Orvis, Massena; 
Charles N. Conkey, Canton; Alexander J. Dike, Depeyster; Nelson 
Doolittle, Russell; Joseph EK. Durphey, Hopkinton, 

Secretary—L. E. B. Winslow, Canton. 

Treasurer—George C. Bogue, Canton. 


The report of the Treasurer, stating the receipts of the 
year past to have been $2,604.51, and the disbursements 
to have been $2,576.75, was read and adopted. A resolu- 
tion was adopted that the premiums of the Society should 
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be ‘open for competition to the world.” It was deter- 
mined that the future Fairs of the Society should open on 
the last Wednesday of September. 

Mr. Watnwricut’s Next Devon Sacte.—From our Ad- 
vertising columns it will be seen that a portion of the ex- 
cellent Devon herd at ‘‘ The Meadows” is to be offered at 
pubiic sale the coming season. It had been Mr. W.’s in- 
tention to make these sales biennial ; but not having a 
sufficient number of animals to offer publicly last year, he 
disposed of such as he could best spare at private sale. 
We need scarcely say that the superior quality of anything 
offered by Mr. W. is entirely to be depended upon. The 
bulls with one exception, will all be under two years old. 
Nor is it necessary to add that it will be a bona fide sale: 
it may be remembered that Mr. W.’s last sale was carried 
out in exact accordance with the stipulations in the cata- 
logue, although at a heavy loss to himself. 

AppLe Crop or NiaGara Co.—About two hundred 
thousand barrels of apples have been sent from Niagara 
Co. to points east, north, and west, the past season. Put- 
ting the average price at $1.50, would make the value of 
the exports $300,000. Large quantities were also mar- 
keted for domestic use, and a still larger amount dried for 
marketing, so that we may safely estimate the value of the 
crop of 1859 at $500,000. A large share of these apples 
were the largest and fairest ever grown in the county. 

Manourinc anp Drarininc.—I have read the Junior's 
Letters from Europe with a great deal of interest and 
profit, and must tell him that he appears to have worked 
hard and plowed deep. But has he discovered the sed/- 
sustaining system of farming for America? LiEBIG 
would have us believe that this Consists in returning the 
mineral ingredients only, whilst Jonn Jonnston preaches 
and practices the return chiefly of the organic ingredients. 
One thing I am certain of, Liebig and Johnston may ma- 
nure all they can, but a thoroughly drained subsoil must 
underlie the soil that yields a full profitable return in the 
shape of grain crops of all kinds. This Johnston preaches 
and practices, and in this he is far ahead of any one in this 
country, and fully equal to his compeers in Europe. 

The amount of ignorance in this country, as to true 
farming, is extraordinary. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that the early settlers found the soil fertile and 
generous, and they practiced a system of constant and suc- 
cessive cropping, without stopping to think of the result. 
Their children followed the example set before them until 
they found that crops failed, and then they began to look 
around for a cause. Barley has ceased to be grown in this 
county, because the land won't grow it, but many farmers 
do not know the cause (or won't.) They ascribe its failure 
to unpropitious seasons, insects, defect in seed, &c., &c. 
One of my neighbors suwed one field to oats seventeen 
years in succession! And when he wanted to sell the 
land, he cited this fact to prove the richness of the soil! 

sut there is beginning a change here, and this I ascribe to 
the good effects produced by the agricultural press. You 
are not laboring in vain—depend upon it. J. R. C. 

Suares’ Harrow—Sincrair’s Straw Cutrer.—lIf you 
are not overrun with recommendations of Shares’ Harrow, 
I would like to give it a most hearty approval, but to dis- 
sent from the suggestions of some of your correspondents 
that it should be made heavier. My soil is a light loam, 
and my teams are large, strong, and well fed, but the har- 
row gives them enough to do as itis. Another implement 
I bought this year, that was advertised in your columns, 
has given great satisfaction—Sinclair’s Straw Cutter and 
Cornstalk Masticator. It is a very well made, strong and 
effective machine—and the only one I have ever seen that 
did work enough to make it pay. Two horses can go on the 
horse-power and cut all the hay in one hour, that they will 
eat ina week. The only trouble is to find a man smart 
enough to feed ii. T. L. Hartson. St. Lawrence Co. 

Remepy FoR VERMIN ON Catrie.—C. H. M. asks for 
something to kill lice on cattle. Rubbing them over with 
hog’s lard will do it, but unguentum I think cheaper—a little 
put on the neck and shoulders, and a little on the rump, will 
generally kill them all in a day or two. If it don’t, apply 
a little more. . If C. H. M: will look around, he will find 





some cause for his well fed calves having lice on them. 
Not having air enough in their stables will make them 
lousy, no matter how much good feed he gives them. 
Dirty beds will also do it. Standing in muddy yards will 
also do it, especially in wet clay; it creates a fever in the 
feet and legs; the hair all over them is rough, and in the 
end they fuil in condition and become lousy. I had-one cat- 
tle yard to tile-drain, to prevent the cattle treading up the 
clay when the weather was softin November. When they 
trod up the clay, their legs became swollen, their feet sore, 
their coats staring, and lice followed. I had to put them 
in a dry place, foment their legs with warm water, rub the 
legs and feet dry, and then rub on a salve of sugar of 
lead and lard, and a few days got them well; but some 15 
years ago I made the yard perfectly dry, and never had a 
case of the kind since. 

Look and think, Mr. C. H. M., and you will find a local 
cause for lousy well fed animals—a sharp eye and thinking, 
is very important for the stock master—I think more so 
than any other branch of farming. JOHN JOHNTSON, 
Near Geneva, 27th Jan., 1860. 

P. S.—I wish some of those gentlemen who think sheep 
must have ticks on them, would come and examine mine. 
Comstock’s TERRACULTURE.— 

It is frequently said in some of the agricultural periodicals that a 
report was made some years since by a committee of the New-York 
State Agricultural Society, unfavorable to the alleged discovery of Mr. 
Russel! Comstock. This is entirely founded on misconception—an in- 
nocent misconception, without doubt, but one which ought to be cor- 
rected.—[N. Y. Eve. Post. 

In reply to the above, we copy the following paragraph 
from the Transactions of the N. Y. 8. Ag. Society, vol. 10, 
p. 133 :— 

Mr. Allen or Erie, in the absence of the chairman of the 
committee, to whom was referred the claimed discoveries of 
Russell Comstock of Dutchess Co., on vegetation, reported, 
after a conference with Mr. Comstock, that the committee 
came to the unanimous opinion that no new discovery had 
been made by Mr. Comstock, nor was his practice different 


Srom that of experienced nurserymen heretofore, ard which 


may be found described in public works—and although im- 
portant in themselves, the committee do not deem it proper 
for the Society to recommend to the Legislature any appro- 
priation to Mr. Comstock as the discoverer. The report was 
accepted and adopted 

New-Hampsuire State Aa. Socrsety.—At the recent 
annual meeting of this Society, the following Officers were 
elected : 

President—W»y. F. Estes of Dover. 

Secretary—Aaron Young of Dover. 

Treasurer—Frederick Smith of Manchester. 

Board of Directors—Dana Woodman of now Tematen Joseph B. 


Walker of Concord; Alfred Hoit of Durham; John Preston of New- 
Ipswich, and John 8. Walker of Claremont, 


Larce Hocs.—Thomas Hood, living about four miles 
east of Crosswicks, killed Feb. 5th, 34 hogs—average 
weight 560 lbs. The largest weighed 720 Ibs. Isaac 
Harrison killed 21—averaged 514 lbs. The largest weigh- 
ing 657 lbs. William Taylor killed 87—averaged 475— 
largest weighing 578 lbs. They were fatted principally 
upon ground corn scalded, G. R. Durer, 

Burlington Co., N. J. ' 

Lance Sueep.—lI send you the weight of a lot of sheep 
bred and fed by me. There were 30, viz., 12 ewes that I 
selected from my flock that I did not care to breed from, 
and 18 two-year old wethers. They had not been extra 
fed; they had a little oats and corn once a day part of last 
winter, and until grass. I gave them no grain afterwards 
until the grass began to fail, which was about the middle 
of November. I then gave them grain again until they 
went to market, which was the 19th Dec., 1859. I weigh- 
ed a few of them at home. The heaviest weather weigh- 
ed 257 pounds—the heaviest ewe 245 pounds. They were 
driven to the village, and the average weight of the whole 
of them there was 206 pounds, They were a cross of the 
Leicester and Cotswold. Hvuecn Exton. 

Union Farm, N. J. 

Srraw aS Manure.—Wheat straw, estimated by the 
value of its constituents, is worth for the purpose of feed- 
ing, from 30s. to 35s. ($6 to $7) per ton. We would 
therefore prefer chopping it up, enriching it with a little 
mucilage of linseed cake, and feeding our cattle with i 
to using it for bedding horses or cattle. 
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HIGHLAND NURSERIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 


S A U L, (successor to the late A. J. Dow ning 
e &Co.,) has the pleasure of announcing to the patrons of this 
old establishment, and the public in general, that his stock of 


Fruit and Ornamenial Trees, P ants, &c., 


for sale for the ensuing spring trade, is full and complete, and com- 
prises everything to be obtained in his line of business, viz: 

A large stock of Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Necta- 
rine and Quince trees, 1 to 3 years from the bud, of superior quality 
and growth. Grapevines, native and foreign, embracing all the new 
and rare varieties, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, Blackber- 
ries and Strawberries, of all the new and old proved varieties, Rhu- 
barb and Asparagus roots do. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


EVERGREENS.—A large stock of Norway Spruce of all sizes. Bal- 
sam Fir, European, Silver Fir, Austrian, Scotch and White Pines, 
Ilemlock and American Spruce, Arbor Vite, Junipers, | (in varieties.) 
and a great variety of new and rare Conifers from 1 to 5 feet high. 

DECIDUOUS TREES of extra size, for street planting, and giving 
immediate effect to Parks, Lawns, Cemeteries, &c., &c., such as Ma- 
ples, § varieties; Elms, 10 varieties; Ash, 8 varieties ; ‘Oaks, 6 varie- 
ties; Catalpas, Horse Chestnuts, Ailanthus, Larch, Tulip (true,) Abele, 
Negundo, Mountain Ash, Deciduous Cypress, Weeping Willows, Lin: } 
dens, & , &C. 

Fla O W ‘ERING SHRUBS.—Over 50 choice species and varieties, 

ROSES.—A large collection of Hybrid Perpetual, hardy Garden and 
Moss, China and Tea, &c. 

HE DGE i. ANTS.—100,000 Osage Orange plants of extra growth, 1 
to 3 years ok 

The above stock is all of the best quality and growth, and will be 
sold on the most reasonable terms, 

A new Catalogue will be ready about the middle of March, and will 
be sent to all applicants meen. a P. O. Stamp to prepay the same, 

. SAUL, Highland Nurseries, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 








Mar 1—m2t | Mar 15-weow4t 


cc eer “ WONDERFUL !” 
HE “TELEGRAPH CHURN,” 


which makes the best Butter in the world in Two Minutes, and 
which was pronounced the best on exhibition at the Winter Meeting 
of the N. Y. State Ag. Society on the 9th of this month. Price $7, and 
large enough for eight cows. A boy 10 oa o can ati - For 
sale by W. GGLEST 
Mar 1—wdtmilt ph N 2 








Extract from the Catalogue of Messrs. E. G. Henderson & Son, the 
Queen's Nurserymen, London, 1859. 


VHE LAWTON BLACKBERRY.— 


‘“* Numerous testimonials of public bodies and professional grow- 
ers, have been produced in fav or of its being a distinct and good habit- 
ed plant, without a single defect in its growth or bearing—the fruit of 
delicious flavor, admirably adapted either for a dessert fruit, market 
produce, or for family consumption in home-made wine. T he fruit is 
produced in large terminal racemes; the individual aggregate berries 
are large, like to small conglomerated miniature clusters, of black 
grapes, and with seeds proportionately small to each berry 

Thus in all parts of the world is this fruit becoming fav eater known 
and a volume of testimonials could be given equally favorable. The 
original variety may be had of the undersigned, in small —_ eo 
packages, Feb. %B3—wémit. WM. LAWTON, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


N? RT H RIVER AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
HOUSE AND SEED STORE 
60 Courtland Street, New-York City. 


Farmers and Dealers will find it to their advantage to give us a call 
before purchasing their 


IMPLEMENTS OR FERTILIZERS. 


Our motto has ever been and still is to furnish the BEST ARTICLES 
at the LOWEST PRICES 

Our IMPLEMENTS are of the most improved patterns. Our 

GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS 
Are selected from RELIABLE GROWERS, 

Our stock of FERTILIZERS comprises the following: 

No. 1 Peruvian Guano, warranted pure. 

** Hoyt’s” Superphosphate of Lime, the best in the market. 

Poudrette, manufactured by the Lodi Manufacturing Company, 

Biood and Wool Manure, $25 per ton. 

Bone Sawings, Turnings and Ground Bone. 


Land Piaster, &c. 

We will furnish DEALERS with any of the above Fertilizers in quan- 
tities to suit at the lowestrates. GRIFFING, BROTHERS & CO., | 

Feb. 9 9—w &untf, Proprietors. 


Oo FARMERS AND GARDENERS— 

The subscribers offer for sale 60,000 barrels of POUDRETTE, 
made by the Lodi Manufacturing Company, in lots to suit purchasers, 
This article is in the twentieth year of its introduction into this coun- 
try, and has outlived fertilizers of every other description, for the fol- 
lowing reasons :— 

Ist. It is made from the night soil of the City of New-York, by the 
L. M. C., who have a capital of over $100,000 invested in the business, 
which is at risk should they m: ike a bad article. 

2d. For corn and v egetables it is the cheapest, neatest and handiest 
manure in the world, it can be placed in direct contact with the seed; 
forces and ripens vege tation two weeks earlier, prevents the cut worm, 
doubles the crop, and is without disagreeable odor. Three dollars 
woeth or two barrels is all sufficient to manure an acre of corn in the 

i 











Price.—1 bbl. ¢2—2 bbls. $3.50—5 bbls. $2, and over 6 bbls, $1.50 per | 


nm delivered free of cartage to vessel or railroad in New-York | 
Jity. 

A pamphlet containing every information, and _ certificates from | 
farmers all over the United States, who have used it from two to seven- 
teen years, will be sent free to omer one applying for the same. 

G 


Feb. 16—wl3tm3t, 


FING BROTHERS & CO., 
60 Courtlandt Street, New- York. 


QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 


ETER LAWSON & SON, 
Edinburgh, 1 George IV. Bridge. 
Lonpon, 27 Gt. George St., Westminster, 8. W. 
On account of the numerous applications which have been made to 
Peter Lawson & Son, to send their List of Seeds and Nursery Produce 
to the United States and € anada, they beg leave to inform the Trade 
in America, that they are prepared to furnish them with 


Price TLuists, 


and to assure them that any orders they may be favored with will re- 
ceive their best attention. 

All Orders must be accompanied by Casn, are gr eet reference in 
England, or may be forwarded through CRAIG & NICOLL, 

Feb. 2-w1t—Mar. 1—w1m2t. No. 6 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


ny GH AER DD Y GRA ?PES. 


We are prepared to furnish one year old vines, (true to name,) of 
most of the NEW GRAPES. Also New Rochelle or Lawton Black- 
berry—Wilson’s Albany, Hooker and Chilian Straw berry Plants. Cat- 
alogues sent free to applicants. HOAG & CRAINE, 

Feb. 2—wlt&Mar. 1—wlt. Lockport, N. Y. 


O TI C E.—The Copartnership heretofore exist- 

ing under the firm of A. SAUL & CO., having expired by its 

own limitation, the undersigned will continue the business on his 
own account from this date. A. SAUL. 

Highland Nurseries, Newburgh, April Ist, 1859, Mar l—w&mit 








Now Reseeinite Copies sent by mail, post-paid, for Twenty-five 
we + ag Dozen Copiks, post- paid, for Two Dollars. Agents 
ante 
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Of Rural Affairs for 1860. 

The Sixth Number of this work is now ready, and presents features 
of no less attractiveness and value than its predecessors. The 
following abstract of its contents, together with the fact that they 
are ILLUSTRATED by no less than ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-EIGHT 
ENGRAVINGS, will afford better evidence of this than anything the 
Publishers can say. 

I. ORNAMENTAL PLANTING—Turrty-Six ENGRAVINGS, 

1. Requisites for a Home. 

2. Various Modes of Grouping. 

3. Plans of Garden and Ornamental Grounds. 

4. Various Details—Lawns—Walks—Rustic Objects. 

5. Trees—Hints in Saving Expense 
If, COUNTRY DWELLINGS—Twenty-Five 

1. General Considerations. , 

2. Working-Men’s Cottages—Three Original Designs by Grorcr D. 


ENGRAVINGS, 


Ranpb. 

3. Farm Houses—Five Original Designs with Ground Plans, &c., by 

the same Author. 

*,* This is a Chapter which will prove serviceable especially to those 
who wish suggestions as to neat and inexpensive structures for practi- 
cal purposes, which, with some taste and considerable extent of 
accommodations, combine great convenience of interior arrangement. 
II. HEDGES—Tarrrrken ENGRAVINGS, 

1. Different Plants for Fencing Purposes. 

2. Training and Pruning for first Four Years, 

IV. FENCES AND FENCE MAKING—FIirrern ENGRAVINGS. 

1. Post Fences, Modes of Construction and Setting. 

2. Hurdles and Cheap Fences. 

FARM GATES—FIFTEEN FNGRAVINGS, 
. Difficulties to Contend with. 

. Hanging the Gate. 

Constructing and Hinging it. 

BARNS AND STABLES—TweEntTy-FIvE ENGRAVINGS, 
. A Horse Barn built of Brick, 

A Barn for a Small Farm. 

Plan of Stables for Horses and Cattle. 
. Stalls for Horses—Four different forms, 
. Stalls for Cattle—Means of Tying. 

. Cattle and Sheep Racks. 

Il. IMPLEMENTS OF TILLAGE—Twenty-ONngE ENGRAVINGS, 

1. Improvements in Plows and Harrows. 

> Plowing and Subsoiling. 

_—-~! Plows. 
Implements for Surface Tillage. 
vil OTHER NEW IMPLEMENTS—Six ENGRAVINGS, 


< 


D2 OUR COLO PCO DO es * 


1. Gladding’s Hay Fork 
2. Willard’s Root Slicer, 
3. Joice’s Star Mill. 
4. Hickok’s Stalk Cutter. 
5. Allen's Potato Digger. 
6. Labor by Horse Power. 
IX. FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE—Ssven ENGRAVINGS, 
1. Plant Apple Orchards. 
2. Transplanting Small Trees, 
3. Apples for Market. 
4. Select Fruits for Virginia, New-England, Wisconsin—Failures in 
the West. 
§. Ripening Pears—Sorts for ask siaray varieties. 
6. Select List of the Newer Pears—Dwarfs. 
3. “ae he Blackberry—Straw berries—Grapes—Insects on the 
yple. 
8. on Grafts by Mail—Root Grafting. 
X. SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NURSERIES. 
XI. RURAL MISCELLANY—TWELVE ENGRAVINGS. 
1, General Economy—Razor Strops—Marking Bags—Bad Water— 
Fuel—Painting Tools—Cracks in Stoves, &c. 
2. Dairy Economy—Winter Butter—Damp Stables—Wintering and 
Stabling—Fodder, &c. 
3. Rules for Business, with Numerous Hints, 
4. Grafting Knives. 
5. T vansplanting | in Autumn and Spring. 
6. Early Melons and Squashes. 
7. Wool T able. 
8. Cleaning Seed Wheat. 
9. To Make Farming Profitable. 


10. Packing Trees for Transportation. 
Address all orders or inquiries to eo eeabore, 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Jan. 1, 1860 ALbBany, N, ¥ 
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Steel Plows. | | hee WEEDS AND USEFUL PLANTS 


~ TEEL PLOWS —We are manufacturing 


for the spring trade large numbers of our Mohawk Valley Clipper | 
Plows with steel mold-board and land- side, with steel or cast point, as | 
desired, and would refer you to the following persons, who have them | 
in use; 

John Johnston, Geneva, N. Y. 

J. Ingersoll, Lion, N. ¥. 

Wm. Summer, Pomaria, 8. C. 

R. C, Ellis, Lyons, N; ¥. 

Col. A. J. Summer, Long Swamp, Florida, 

A. J. Bowman, Utica, N. Y. 

A. Bradley, Mankato, Minesota. 

F. Mackie, Utica, N.Y. 

We are also manufacturing Sayre’s Patent Horse Hoe and Potato 
Covering Machine, Sayre’s Patent Cultivator Sete | in quantities for 
the trade; and all kinds of steel and ve work in the agr icultural 
line. Send for a circular, AYRE & REMINGTON, 

Jan. 26—w tf Mar. i—mtf, Union r~ icultural Works, U i. N. ¥ Y. 











LBANY TILE WORKS 


CorRNER CLINTON AVENUE AND Knox StRERT, ALBANY, N. Y. 


The Subscribers, being the most extensive manufacturers of DRAIN- 
ING TILE in the United States, have on hand, in large or small quan- 
tities, for Land Draining, ROUND, SOLE and HORSE-SHOE TIL E, 
warranted superior to any made in this country, hard-burned, and 
ov 3 one foot in length. Orders solicited. Price List sent on applica- 

. & W. McCAMMON, 
Tua. 1—wtf. Albany, N. Y. 


REAT CURIOSIT Y.—Particulars sent 
free. Agents wanted. SHAW & CLARK, 
Dec. 8—w13tm6t. Biddeford, Me. 


AWTON BLACK BERR Y.—To 
obtain the original variety for Sele or garden culture, address 

WM. LAWTON, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
¢" Circulars, with ample ph ay will be forwarded to all appli- 
cants, free. Aug, 1—m12t. | 


UDSON RIVER ANTWERP RASPBERRY 
PLANTS, $2.50 per 100; $20 per 1000. 
Lawton and Newman's Thornless BedoerrE Bente Av per 100. 


_ Oct. 1—mt¢f. Milton, Uister Co., N. Y. 
EAR SCIONS FOR SALE—Consisting chiefly 


of Bartlett, Virgalieu, Belle Lucrative, Flemish Beauty, Sheldon, 

Seckel, Washington, Winter Nelis, Autumn Paradise, Madeleine, Ty- 
son, Urbaniste, Onondaga, Bilboa, and other valuable and popular 
sorts—at $1.00 for a hundred or any less number—$3.00 per 500—$5.00 
per 1000, or $40 per 10,000. Bartlett, and special or rare selections, 50 

per cent, higher, Each scion will ead make two or three grafts, 

Yo charge for packing. OMAS, Union Springs, 

Jan. 26—weow3tmlit, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 


OHN KOLBER’S Second Importation of 


HUNGARIAN GRAPE SLIPS, 


Will be received per steamer in March next, consisting of 30,000 hardy 
shoots, embracing a selection of TW ENTY- ONE of the choicest va- 


rieties of 
TABLE AND WINE GRAPES, 

Suitable for Out-door Culture in every section of the United States, 

The Stips will be long, thrifty, thickly budded, ALL HARDY, Some 
excel on mountain slopes of moderate elevation; others on plains, 

To secure their prompt delivery, ORDERS should be sent in early, 
that the Proprietor may be enabled to forward them in good condition 
on their arrival. 

Sold in lots to suit purchasers. A bundle containing ten varieties, 
each carefully marked, will be forwarded to order for One Dollar by 
Express, pay able on delivery. One Hundred Slips for Five Dollars. 
A liberal discount to Agents, Vine- ‘ore and Nurserymen, Send 
for Descriptive Catalogues. OHN KOLBER, 

Feb 1—m2t 592 Broadway, New- York, — 


NEW AND VALUABLE SQUASHES. 
SEEDS OF THE 























THomoluluty....cecceecceeecceceeeeeeseeeeees 25 cents per packet. 
Golden Green Suiiscconccaccencceemeanaee : 2 
EE ccdéuvntcewsiedeubigesusg 25 7 “s 
ee, rr rere 23 ° - 
Mammoth Chilli, .........cecccceccccececes Bs 

Imperial Lima Marrow, ...........+++0005 > ia n 
EE _™ ; 
Hubbard, . $1.50 per lb.—20 cts. per oz. 

True Seyen-year Pumpkin,..............- ? ? 


J. M. tHORBU RN & CO., 
Feb. 23—wt 15 John street, New: Y ork. _ 


SS A'E LL FR’ FT Ol U6SULT 


hw 
ates ,000 Wilson's Albany Strawberry Plants—$1 per 100—$4 per 500, or 
er 1000 

Red Antwerp, Fastolff, Knevitt’s Giant and Allen Raspberries, at 
#1 per dozen—$5 per hundred, or $40 per thousand—or the sett, ONE 
DOZEN OF EACH OF THE FIVE VARIETIES, Will be carefully packed and 
forwarded on receipt of 4 by mail. 

“ Dorchester Rooding | Blackberries by the dozen or thousand. 
Also 1,500 one year old Isabella Grape Roots, from layers, well rooted 
plants, $50 per thousand, JNO. 8. GOOLD, 

Feb. 16—w2t. Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


YATAWBA AND ISABELLA GRAPE ROOTS. 














150,000 One Year Old selected Grape Roots, strong growth. 
Prices—Catawhbas, $20 per 1,000. Isabellas, $30 per 1.000. Also 150 | 
varieties of best Native and Foreign Grapes. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c., on the best terms. 
J. P. MERRIAM, Agent, 51 McDonough St., | 
Feb. 2—wi it. Sandusky, Ohio. 


—Being a 2d and Illustrated edition of Agricultural Botany: an 
enumeration and de -scription of useful plants and weeds, which merit 
a notice or require the attention of American agriculturists. By 

Vm. Darlington, M.D, Every Farmer or Farmer's Son who wishes 
a know the names and character of the plants growing on his farm, 


| should study this book. For sale at the office of the Co. Gent. and 


Cultivator. L. TUCKER & SON, 





A Book for Every Farm-House. 


‘OUNTRY LIF E—A Handbook of Agri- 


culture, Horticulture, and Landscape Gardening. By R. M. 
Copeland. Beautifully Iilustrated. Price, common edition, $2—Fine, 
$3. For sale by L. TUCKER & SON, Co. Gent. bone, Albany. 

One Vol. 12 mo. —Price $1. 


EMEN Ym S AMERIC AN Povutre RER’S COMPANION, 


price $1.25—Browne's American Poultry-Yard, price $1—Miner’ 5 
Domestic Poultry-Book, price 75 cents. For sale at the office of this 
paper, 


OWNING’S FRUIT AND FRUIT TREES 


Just Published, and for Sale at this Office—sent by mail, post 
paid, at $1.75. 








Six Hundred and Seventy-two Pages and ad NINE HUNDRED 
ENGRAVINGS 


66 URAL AFFAIRS.”—U ae this simple and 

comprehensive title, the Publishers of the ANNUAL REGISTER 

have just completed a new edition of that work from the beginning, 

—embracing the Numbers from 1855 to 1860 inclusive, in Two Volumes, 

muslin, full gilt, fine paper, and wide margins, sold either separately 
or together, at One Dollar each, and furnishing a . 


Complete Encyclopedia in Miniature, 


For every man with a Farm, a Garden or a Domestic Animal—for 
every Place which will grow a Flower or a Fruit Tree—for every Pur- 
chaser or Builder in the Country, and for every Household in the City 
delighting in representations or looking forward with hopes of Rural 
Life, embracing under the head of 

I. Country Dwellings, 

Forty-Two Destens for Cottages, Farm Houses, and Villas, with Plans 
in many instances of several floors, and including under this head 
alone, One Hundred and Twenty-seven Engravings. 

If. Improving, Planting, and Laying out Grounds, 

Several Chapters will be found on these and kindred Subjects, with 
many full and practical details, illustrated with no less than Ninety- 
one Engravings. 

Ill. Fruit Calture. 

On this Subject we have not only Directions for Cultivation, but also 
concise and reliable Descriptions of the most Valuable Sorts, with 
Lists for different parts of the Country, and One Hundred and Ninety- 
seven Engravings, 

IV. Farms and Farm Buildings. 

Under this Department we have Mr. Tuomas’ admirable Prize Essay 
on Farin Management, Suggestions on Laying Out Farms, with Plans, 
and Designs for Farm Structures, including Barns, Piggeries, Poultry 
Houses, Smoke Houses, Cisterns, Carriage Houses, Stables, Grana- 
ries, Sheep Houses, W agon Houses, &c., &c., and Ninety Engravi ings. 

V. Farm Implements. 

Here Descriptions more or less full, with accompanying Remarks, are 
given of a wide variety of Implements—especially those that are 
new and valuable. Eighty-eight Engravings. 

VI. Domestic Animals. 

The different Breeds are Illustrated, and various Recipes and Direc- 
tions given for the Treatment of their Diseases. Poultry Manage- 
ment is here included. Forty Engravings. 

VII. School Houses. 
A Chapter on this Subject includes Four Designs and mont Engravings, 
VII. Butter and Cheese Mak 

A Chapter upon the wate and its Processes, will ~4 , aa most valu- 

able and interesting. Thirteen Engravings. 


IX. Kitchen and Flower Garden. 
Articles on the Management of these portions of the Homestead 
Grounds are Illustrated with Twenty-seven Engravings. 
X. Rock Work and Rustic Structures. 


Conservatories, Vineries, and Rustic Ornaments of Wood and Iron, 
both for Out-doors and Indoors, with Sixty-one Engravings. 


XI. The Apiary. 


A Chapter is contributed under this head, by the Author of the ‘‘ Mys- 
teries of Bee-Keeping,’’—with Eleven Engravings. 


XU. Under Draining. 


Probably the most concise and Complete Practical Essay ever pub- 
lished on this subject. Twenty-eight Engravings. 


XIII. Hedges. 
With Thirteen Engravings. 
XIV. Farm Gates and Fences, 
With Thirty Engravings. 

So brief a summary is only calculated to give animperfect dea of 
the general scope of the work. Over 800 Illustrations are above 
referred to, and there are many more in connection with various 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and Domestic Subjects. A Complete List 
of the Principal Nurseries in this Country and Europe, is given in the 
Second Volume. 

The Volumes are sold separately, and orders for either should specify 
particularly whether the one wanted is the First or Second. 

te" FAVORABLE TERMS TO AGENTS. 23 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
_ Jan, 1, 1860, Albany, N.Y, 


URE DEVON S—I have Five HEIFERS 


and six young BULLS of the best stock, good pedigree, and 
mostly prize animals, for sale—the foriner at a fair price, and the lat- 
ter for what I can get, JOHN T. ANDREW. 
Feb. 16—w2t West Cornwall, Conn. 
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Po A FLOWER SEEDS. 
A very cl 
Editorial Notes Abroad—More about Suffolk Farming,............ 73 Piast e tie varieties, neatly ed = 
Great Hay Crop—Pasturing Meadows,.............0+s:ereeeeeeeees 73 a es gee: halite <a 
King Phillp Corn, by B, WILLS, ..............cccccscsccecssostees 7 “ 100 varieties for... ......--ns..cccceccree 4.00 
Culture of Growing I wie cbiet ests ovocececessouterereeernese 76 | Will be forwarded by mail free of postage. 
U nderdraining with the Mole abt iaws ois oSbudesicenehcedecse 76 | WM. THORBURN, 
Field Culture of the Onion, by E. J. I a ee 77 Mar 1—witmlt 492 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
panee ee for Hedges, by EE Ee SEVER... cclescvvecvceteesesc¥s I: Ses ( Salesian abe al 
arm Improvement—Size o Fields, 20.4. ..scccscccccccvcssesces s 98 s ry 
[aa te nee 81 W. = ems MITH, Geneva Nursery, Geneva. N. Y. .. Offer for Sale a 
The Influence of Example, FS See ERA Bis BE Pe ° arge quantity of the following 
ee ee EE oh tied ane e essed deds-eeetsedescccesessooeses S y f 
pannel Meeting z RS Sa ate Ag, Bosiety. ihn titausiiaaia daeuaarnnade ts REES AND P L AN T &. 
remiums Awarded at Winte a era ore 5 I) 
Cost of Draining—Thomas’ Drain Plow, Me WU Dhxe séeanceoceses 86 Standard and Dwarf PEARS, Standard and Dupes CHERRY, nad 
I on. cs dns cosendevocceidepedneeedaetniooede 7 | as Del: Rebec . t d, Hartf, “1 oe ihe — = 
Re ice olan dvsedes diese dstaobes cagvomgleeseseeune 8&7 haat - { Isabe ila. Catay h ene te tg Ata snd id fthe t older 
Why Farming Does not Pay Better,...........cccccccccecccccccces ‘ G 758 OF Fe8 tt “a = for stag iin C ton. abl: “ bs pie iver? 
eee re Wet MORE WOOTER, .....ccccocecsccccoccovecocsvccces 92 pee ah ca St = node morn fe ten Raieee | slac cas ants, Wil 
Cemmerentien GF Vatm Cisterns, .........0..ccccscccevccseccccccteces 92 Yael bl a on ig Sateen Easnte ree, to 35 feet: Me er 
FS ag Leen eter eater ee ° Roses of Hybrid Perpetual or Ever-blooming—150 v: aricties at reduced 
Culture of ‘Tobacco | in Onondaga County, “by Vv. , eb oe ae peseve. a" general assortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees always 
on wa napa paedpeeieancabens ena rol 95 | 08 Han 
Inquiries and Answers, AE SLE OPS RE GS ERD ET ES 96 SEHDLIN G S, &c. 
ND ad 55s cnrastieecntncesatcnncsseaseccendecbecaées 99 — Seedlings just imported, in good pa now pruned and ready 
THE GRAZIER AND BREEDER. for planting, at $12 per 1000. Also, Apple, Plum and Cherry Seedlings, 
, one year o 
Pian of Sheep Rack, by Je Br MN a0 ab peietdciaosnes-giekgiavaseshees 81 HEDGE PLANTS OF HONEY LOCUST.—This is undoubtedly the 
Spring Pigs for Making TIE c sce cscvesepscoesscecscagesececoooseses 83 | best Hedge Plant in cultivation. For a farm hedge, or as a protection 
Shall we Buy the Cattle we Peed, by A MARYLAND FARMER, ...... 86 | for orchards, it is unsurpassed. being perfectly hardy, makes a rapid 
Treatment of Ringbone, by L. T. May ......eeeseseseseeeseeeeeerees 87 | growth, and when kept sheared, forms a handsome, strong and dura- 
ee See ee, Oe Ao WU, 6 Sorc ccccpecessacvecectecesees 91 ble hedge fence. Price only $6 per 1000, Plant 6 inches apart—will 
On Feeding Cattle and Sheep, by JOHN JOHNSTON,.............0645 95 | prow on all soils. , . Feb. 3 wémlt 
Use of Sparred Floor Stables, i on is. ahieutbnmhcangies OE teal: pte oe An kre a 
Experiment i in Soiling poset J. L. * cooccccccccce ere 98 1 H U F A S O R E A R T H A L M O N D Ss, 
HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. / at 10 cents per ounce; by mail, 19 cents. For sale by 
Strawherrices, Mulberries, and Grapevines, .............00eeeeeeeee 76 WM. THORBURN, 
How to Save Girdled et ge i a a alas 79| Mar 1—w4tmit 492 Broadw ay, Albany, N. ¥. 
SEE 1h I I oi Soc tcécc ses scgiscccveccececccscces A preceery ae ee aa Te ee 
Grape Growers’ Association of Connecticut, .................0000e 8 | FINHOROUGH-BRED NORTH DEVONS AT 
Sleight’s Plant Case, by H. C. a Pi ee ih eee eeeeedenneeen 8&9 
Wilson's Seedling Strawberry, by Wm. NEwComB, ...............-. 94 PUBLIC AUCTION. 
RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 
ee ° The subscriber intends holding his Second Public Sale of DEVON 
House in New American Style,........seeceseseeceeseecceeeeeceens 88 | CATTLE early in the coming June, when he will offer between 20 and 
ee Te oc askance goss006eredeeceeesienes sees 89 | 30 head of his own breeding—all Herd Book animals, and of superior 
THE POULTRY YARD. excellence. As at his previous sale, each lot will be started at a very 
" g a low up-set price, and sold, without reserve, to the highest bidder over 
Homeopathic Treatment NT TES BE icing sa cin dveccneursies 91 | that amount. 
Lime for Fowls, by CN, BEMENT, Coe rerrererecerseseesesereseeesees 9] Cc atalogues will be ready about the middle of April, with edigrees 
Se SE I Bios oda cnt odididexswadecceees sddecésez<s 9 | and full particulars. Cc. 8. WAINWREC clin, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Feb. 23—w6tm2t The Meadows, Rh inebeck, N.Y. 
Green Corn Pudding and Succotash, Ze at Naat kath Se 76 4, # naw & wey ee 
How to Winter Cabbage, by * WN Csi sdf caletetescadeiiesesets 79 W 7 HITE TOP ONI 0 N 8 E T s.— 
Recipe for Crullers, by | Oe aa aenanagagoni tats: 8&3 A large quantity. The finest ever offered, to which the atten- 
How to Make Hard Soap, by Sits OE «5 acbcictsebans occassion 8&7 | tion of Market Gardeners is particularly called. Price only 25 per 
SON TT IO FUMIO go chi dc cchcdoccctsclccicosccdecccscets 93 | bushel; (dirt cheap,)-—-sacks 25 cents—delivered at Albany. For sale by 
How to Make the Best Cream, by H. H., ..........ccccecccccccvcce 93 WM. THORBURN, 
. —_ 492 < e 
THE BEE- KEEPER’S DEP. ARTMENT. _ Mi rl —witmit ; ‘ , 492 Broadway, Albany, N. , # 
Driving Bees—Bee-Hives, &c,, by E. A. KING, ............ceeeee ees 77 HORT- HORNS AND SUFFOLKS—For sale, 
Shipment of Bees to California, ......0..00c00.. steseseeesesereners 79 i) several young Short-Horns, bulls and heifers, bred from exce lent 
THE DAIRY DEPARTMENT. milking stock, (see Herd Book.) Also Suffolk swine of all ages, bred 
Waste Creeks Mis Cer Fs Ba ils oo os os ono bs bine cc dees ccdcdeces 9g | from Messrs. $ Stickney’s stock. Address . W. HARISON, — 
Barley Meal and Shorts for Cows, by J. LOR o.oo icc c eee eee | Feb, 23—w9tm2t. __ Morley, St. Taw rence Co., N.Y ; 
ILLUSTRATIONS. RANT’S EVERGREEN P EA 
Suffolk Plow, .......cccccccccess 73| Plan of House, ...........000. 85 can be planted as early as the ground will admit of cultivation 
Tile for Roofing, ...........++- 741 A Cheap House, .......000.55- 89 | ond also vers tain, so that a family can have a ome ly all the season. 
Girdled Fruit Trees, .......... 79) Sleight’s Plant Case,.......... 89 t hey are productive, cook easy, and have been pronoun ced uD equal: 
Sheep Rack,......-..eseeeeeeee 81 | Farm € ss Serasoorey yar7e 82 | ed for their delicious flavor, by all who have trie dthem. Very highly 
=< ee, | rr See oe en. ser seer 
Ww M. THORBURN, 
ma BED és! —~ 6 EE D S! Oe aay SE ED 8!!! _ Mar 1—wétmit 492 Broadw ay, Albany, N. Y. 
Ne Btn TE ; 
Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, AKER APPLE GR. AFTS: by m: ail, post- paid, 


Fresh and genuine, a . wholesale and retail, for sale by 
VILLIAM THORBURN, 492 Broadway, 
Alb: any, N. Y. 


_ Mar ch 1—w mit. 


TEW-JERSE Y ‘LONG OR ANGE ‘ARROT—a 
very superior article, for sale at $1 per pound he 
WILLIAM THORBURN, 492 Broadway, 
_M: uch l—w4milt. Albany, Sy 


OTATO OATS “AND ‘SEED POT ATOES.— 


This superior variety of OATS ripens early, yields largely and 
weighs from 38 to 441bs. per bushel. Seed of my own raising, one dol- 
lar per bushel. Also PRINCE ALBERT, JACKSON WHITE, JER- 
SEY BLUE, DAVIS’ SEEDLING and PEACH BLOW POTATOES, for 
sale at one dollar per bushel. and no charge for package. Bags for 
Oats 2% centseach, Delivered on cars at seen ja, A liberal discount 
on orders of 10 bushels or more. . P. BRADISH, 

Feb. 83—wet ___ Batavia, N. me: 


GE Rad the origin: sighaaasuaens: “7. 2. i. lea age om 
= age, or by mail 29 cents. ¢2 per pound. For sale at the Albany 
Seed Store. WILL IAM THORBURN, 492 Broadway. 
_ M: rch 1—wimit, Albany, N. . 3 


XTRA EARLY DANIEL O’ROURKE PEAS. 


These celebrated Early Peas, (to which the particular attention of 
Market Gardeners is called.) for earliness, productiveness and length 
of pod, cannot be surpassed. Price $6 per bushe]—25 cents per quart. 
For sale by VILLIAM THORBURN, 492 ee ay, 
March 1—wémilt, Albany, N. Y. 

















F. A, ROCKWELL, 


-50 cents _ dozen in oiled silk. 
Ridg zefie ld, Ct. 


Feb. 23—w&milt 
EAVINE CLOVE R.—(See Country 
Gentleman for Jan. 5, 1860, page 17 . a. e genuine article just re- 
ceived, At 1I2!¢ certs per pound. For 
WILLIAM 17 ‘HORBL RN, 492 Broadway, 
March 1—wimlt. 





Albany, N. Y. 





a FLower SEE DS et 
.- BY MAIL. bw Oo 
Hi fe Our own selection of i = 

a tT ee osbumavmipevacweesion $1.00 td 
aS r 200 = pS 
ie Be NI hos nteanhcsensitednevedecde sh 4.00 > mn 
= a Persons ordering either of the above assort- =) ti 
© ments, may rely upon a beautiful collection. - bf 
4 J. M. THORBURN & CO., o 
fay Feb. 23—wit 15 John street, New- York, “a 
Beaurieur FRENCH HYBRID 

GLADIOLUS. 


We have just received fifty named varieties of the above species. 
Price from 15 Cents to $1.50 each. 
t#™ Also all other varieties of Gladiolus, Jacobean Lilies, Tubero- 
ses, Tiger Flowers, &c., &c., &c,, for which see our Flower Seed Cata- 
logue. J. M. THORBURN & CO,, 
Feb b. 23—w4t 15 John street, New-York, 





